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THE FRONTAL BONES AND ANTLERS OF DEER. 
—THE FRONTALS OF SWINE AND DOGS, 
AND THE TEMPORAL, PARIETAL, OCCI- 
PITAL, ATHUMOID, AND SPHENOID BONES 
OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND 
bocs, 


The Frontal Bones of the Deer—Were I a 
phrenologist I should probably detain you 
a little while by a description of the beauti- 
fully irregular surface of the external plate 
of the frontal bones in our occasional pa- 
tient, the deer; covering in him a con- 
siderable portion of the brain ; and, from 
the almost total absence of the frontal si- 
nuses, or those diminutive cells, being con- 
fined to the orbitar plate and process alone, 
actually corresponding with the irregular- 
ities on the surface of the brain. 1 will 
content myself, however, with simply 
pointing out the extension of the frontal bones 
down the face ; their suture with the nasals; 
the extraordinarily involved suture between 
the frontals ; beginning below, with a mere 
approximation of parts, where the nasal 
cavities alone are found : a dove-tailed union 
commencing as soon as this bone begins to 
cover the brain; and increasing in com- 
plexity and in strength, and the bones 
thickening and elevating themselves into a 
considerable crest or ridge as we proceed 
backward, until we arrive at the parietals, 
where the intricacy of the union would battle 
all buman skill to copy. Compare these 
heads of the sheep and the deer :—the head 
and the horns are the weapons of offence ;— 
see the different form of the cranial cover- 
ing in these two animals, and how the 
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brain is preserved in the one by being 
lowered out of the way of danger, and in the 
other, by this ridge of bone and wonderful 
complexity of suture. These are illus- 
trations of design which should not escape 
us. To these I may add, the long and 
wide, and deep, and polished suleus con- 
nected with the foramen supra orbitarium, 
aad the projection and turning up of the 
superciliary ridge to deepen and to protect 
this sulcus, while it gives prominency and 
expression to the eye. The depression 
across the frontal bones, resembling in 
situation and character that across the 
nasal bones of the blood-horse, indicating 
the degree of breeding, and sometimes a 
wild and unsubdued temper, should not be 
overlooked ; but that which principally de- 
serves attention, is the different construc- 
tion of the horn or antler. 

The Antlers, The First Tubercle.—With 
the exception of the rein-deer, they are 
confined to the males. The female rein- 
deer have smaller antlers than the males. 
At birth there is little difference between 
the crania of the male and female fawn; 
but at six months old a small protuber- 
ance marks the place of the future antler. 
It grows, but does not exceed a few inches 
in length, and assumes a cylindrical form, 
covered by a prolongation of the skin, It 
consists of a sbort solid process of the 
frontal bone, bearing on its summit a tu- 
bercle composed of a substance resem- 
bling that of the antler of the adult animal, 
and which is a singular compound of horny 
and bony matter; solid, and even denser 
and harder than bone. The skin covering 
the tip of this cylindrical body at length 
gives way to its pressure, and a diruinutive 
horn appears. 

The Second Antler.—After the cuticle has 
—— off, the tubercle remains stationary 
ior several months. The constitution then 
begins to prepare for the annual eestrum, or 
desire to perpetuste the species. Tha 
testicles of the fawn begin to appear, and 
those of the adult animal which had shrunk 
when the period of cestrum had passed, 
again enlarge ; the vital current flows with 
increased rapidity and volume through the 
frame. There is a mysterious sympathy 
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between the antler, the badge or designa- 
tion of the sex, and the development of the 
generative organs ; and the external carotid, 
by branches from which the frontals are 
supplied, increases in size, and more blood 
is determined to this part, It dannot, how- 
ever, be employed if the nutrition and 
growth of the antler, for the vehicle which 
coatained the ramifications of the artery, 
the skin or periosteum of the antler, is gone. 
Nature, however, finds out a way to accom- 
plish lier purpose: a kind of inflammation 
18 set upat the line of demarcation between 
the antler and its bony base; a reddish 
ring is observed at the base of the antler, 
and surrounding it; it may be plainly 
enough seen in the adult, and traced with 
very little difficulty in the fawn. The in- 
flammation runs its course, and the process 
of exfoliation is accomplished. As the dead 
bone is thrown off from the living beneath 
it, so this tubercle, or the full-grown antler, 
is detached from the long process of the 
frontal. This shedding or mewing of the 
horn takés plate in the edult animal in the 
latter end of February or March—he has 
erlormous antlers to complete before he 
meots his mate: the tubercle of the fawn 
remains until May. 

The Reproduction of the Antier.—A sore is 
now left on the summit of the bony pedestal 
or bese, from which hemorrhage sometimes 
takes place for two or three days ; but at 
length it skins over, and a pellicle or prolon- 
gation of the surrounding integument perfect- 
ly covers it. I have spoken, however, of the 
enlarged caliber of the carotid, and more 
than the usval quantity of blood which pours 
on in this direction, and must be employed. 
First, there appears to be a bony secretion ; 
an irregular bony ring, a burr, forms around 
the summit of the frontal process; and from 
its centre a tumour springs, and gradually 
enlarges and becomes covered with a pro- 
longation of the integument, through and 
over which and passing within the bony ring, 
thousands of blood-vessels ramify to pro- 
duce and to nourish the futrre antler. The 
roughened and furrowed surface of the ant- 
ler sufficient! y proves how namerousand how 
large these vessels have been. This tumour 
grows and takes upon itself the precise form 
of the antler that 1s to be—it is the antler 
in miniature. At first it is soft—itis filled 
with a gelatinous fluid ; but the usual pro- 
cess of ossification takes place, and this ge- 
latine speedily gives place to a cartilaginous 
substance. The antler grows and attains 
nearly its destined bulk; when it becomes 


still. harder: and the cartilage yields in its | 


turn to a compound of horn and bone, with- 
out the elasticity of the former, and with 
more than the density and strength of the 


latter. This hardening process commences | 
| Sverage age is eighteen or twenty years, 


at the base, and spreads upward, the antler 


| above continuing to grow while any portion 

of it remains cartilaginous. At first the 
antler grows with strange rapidity—there 
|is nothing in the animal frame that can be 
| compared with it, Antlers weighing 28 
or 30lbs. are edmpletely formed in little more 
}than two months; and I have been told, 
that the borns of some of the Wapiti deer ia 
the Zoological gardens have increased ina 
length more than an inch daily. 

Separation of the Integument. —Whilé this 
process of hardening is going forwaré, the 
vessels are necessarily compressed, and di- 
minished in caliber. They are particularly 
and most speedily so within the burr or ring 
at the base, and they become at length ob- 
literated there ; and all nourishment is cut 
otf from the covering of the antler, and from 
the antler itself. The cuticle, deprived of 
nourishment, soon dies—it peels off—it 
hangs in strips and rags about tbe antler, 
and the animal annoyed by it rubs it off 
against everything within its reach. The 
antler, having once become solid, remains 
unchanged notwithstanding the deprivation 
of nutriment, and cOfttihues its allotted time 
upon the foréhead, and when in due time it 
is detached from its base, it is more enduring 
even than bone isself. This seems to be a 
painful process to the animal—the growing 
antler is exceedingly tender, We may well 
imagine this when we consider the vascu- 
larity of thé membrane by which it is 
covered ; the stag accordingly retreats into 
the thickest coverts, and conceals himself 
as much as he can, until he once more has 
his branching honours full upon him. 

The Age of the Stag as indicated by the 
Antlers.—The antler of the first year is a 
mere tubercle ; the second year produces a 
simple, straight-pointed horn; in the third 
year the branches begin to appear,—two 
and sometimes three of them. The usual 
indication of the age by the member of 
branches is a very uhcertain one, The 
stag of six years old has generally ten or 
more branches of different sizes; and, after 
that, the age is guessed at by the size of 
these branches, as well as the more palmated 
and crowned appearance of them: while the 
antler increases every year even to very 
old age. Of that age there are some strange 
stories told. The stag was said to live for 
& century or more, and we have an account 
of one that was taken by Charles VI. in the 
forest of Senlis, with a collar round his neck 
bearing this inscription, ‘‘ Caesar hoc mihi 
donavit.” Many who were fond of the 
marvellous at once concluded that this stag 
was probably a thousand years old, and that 

| the collar had been given by a Roman em- 
peror; forgetting that he might have mi- 
(grated from Germany, the emperors of 
which assume the name of Cesar. The 
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although some have been undeniably proved 
to be at least thirty-five years old, 

Connexion of the Antler with the Generative 
System.—\n every animal whether wearing 
antlers or horns, we trace a mysterious con- 
nexion between their development and the 
function of generation. The branching 
horn of the ox and the stinted horn of the 
sheep are proofs of this ; but it is more evi- 
dent in ruminants with antlers. The 
process of the casting of the antler com 
mences when the periog of westrum or rut- 
ting is approaching, and the testicles are 
beginning to be developed. During the 
growth of the horn they enlarge, and when 
the antler is perfect the stag is prepared to 
perpetuate his species. Ii he is castrated 
during the growth of the antler it falls off, 
and a little while afterwards a smaller and 
comparatively insignificant one appears, 
which is not afterwards shed, and which 
does not perfectly harden. 

Use of the Antlers-—If I am asked why 
there is this wonderful provision for these 
immense bodies of so short a continuance, 
(for they are not perfect until August, and 
they are shed in March,) it will be suffi- 
cient to reply, that they are highly oraa-. 
mental to the animal, and that we have found 
a method of converting them to numerous 
useful purposes. There are many things 
which we could spare better than the horns 
of the stag. 


the 





THE FRONTAL BONES OF THE SWINE. 


These are of a shield-like form, and as 
flat as those of the sheep ere convex; yet 
the frontal sinuses are much larger than 
im the polled sheep, and scarcely less 
than those in the sheep with horns. They 
oceupy the whole of the parietal and tem- 
poral bones as well as the frontals, and 
reach, as in the ox, even as far as the con- 
dyles of the occipital bone. 
more symmetrically arranged than in the 
sheep or the ox ; there are seven or eight 
distinct rows of them. 
not manifest. Do they 
piercing shriilness of his cry? 
acuteness of scent which is 
enable him to discover his food, sometimes 
buried in the ¢arth, or at others surrounded 
by a strange compound of villanous smells ? 

You will observe im this animal the pe- 
culiar strength of suture by which the fron- 
tals are united to the nasals, in order to en- 
able him to dig aad burrow for his food—the 
deep channel for the security of the vessels 
from the foramen supra orbitarium — the 
situation of that foramen, falsely called 


rhe cells are 


The use of this is 
contribute to 
or to that 


the 


supra orbitarium here, for it is even below 
the orbit—the downward direction of the 
channel to guide the vessels to the pro- 
longed inferior portion of the face, while 








necessary to 
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the forehead is supplied principally from 
the temporals—but more particularly you 
will observe the difference in the orbitar 

The Peculiarity of the Orbitar Process in 
Omawwerous and Carnworous Anumals.— This 
process, instead of being prolonged to meet 
either the zygomatic arch, a8 in the horse, or 
the bifurcation of the malar bone as in the ox 
and sheep, is merely a short and insignificant 
tubercle, and the orbit is completed by the 
interposit of cartilage. 
in the outer part of the margm of the orbit 
forms, with very few exceptions, and these 
principally the bimana and quadrumana, a 
plain distiaction in comparative auatomy be 
tween the herbivorous, omnivorous, and car- 
nivorous snimals. In the one, the bony mar- 
gin in the front of the orhit is complete 
in the others, a portion is supplied by car- 
tilage. The reason of this is evident. This 
process of the frontal bone is a kind of 
boundary to the temporal fossa, in which 
the coracoid process of the lower jaw plays, 
and around which the temporal muscle 
(that which is chiefly concerned in masti- 
cation) is wrapped. The herbivorous animal 
has no occasion for any very extensive play 
of this bone or violent action of the musele ; 
additional security may be given to 
the eye by making its external margia com- 
pletely bony. The food is easily grasped, 
and the teeth are not the usual or ebief 
| weapons of offence. It is different, however, 
with the omnivorous and carnivorous ani- 
mals, who require extensive play of the 
bone and violent action of the muscle in 
order to enable them to grasp their prey, 
or contend with their foes. The complete 
bony margia of the eye would limit them 
too much, and the yielding, elastic cartilage 
is interposed, to give the requisite room. 


0 This deficiency 


and 


| THE 
} ‘ ; 
| On these 1 will you. They 


are also of a shield-like form. There is 
a peculiar longitudinal depression com- 
meveing at the parietal ridge, and running 
down to the extremity 
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not detain 


the nasals. The 
is marked 
are ho 


pro- 


ft 


situation of the frontal sinuses 
by distinct protuberances, and ther 
|Supra-orbiter foramina, The 
| cesses are also shorter and the interposed 
| cartilage proportionably longer than in the 
| hog, because this is a Carnivorous animal ; 
| and for our service, as well as in bis nate- 
ral state, he requires more powerful action 
| of the temporal muscles, and more extensive 
play of the coracoid process of the lower 
jaw. 

Of the other bones of the cranium my 
|account will be exceedingly brief, for they 
admit of little physiological and less patho. 
{ logic al illustration. 
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THE PARIETAL PONES. ] 


| 

The Horse.—Above the frontal bones are | 
the parietals, If I were speaking of the 
adult animal I should say the parietal, for 
although these bones are distinct from each 
other in the foetus and the colt, all trace of 
suture is lost before the horse is three 
years old ; and nothing remains but a kind 
of ridge which they both contribute to form. 
They are surrounded by the frontals, the 
temporals, and the occipital. They are 
united to the first anteriorly by the coronal | 
suture; to the second inferiorly by the | 
squamous; and to the last posteriorly and 
superiorly by the lambdoidal ; but the 
Jambdoidal is generally obliterated in the 
aduit horse. They cover the middle por- 
tion of the brain, and constitute the centre 
of the roof of the cranium, 

The texture of the parietals is consider- 
ably closer and harder than that of the 
frontals, for they take a more important 
share in the defence of the brain. Their 
— is exceedingly small, and the exter- 
Bal and internal plates are in a manner ag- 

lutinated together, except in old horses, 
in which, as I have observed in a former 
lecture, the frontal sinuses reach to the oc- 
ciput. 

They are completely covered by the tem- 
poral muscle on each side, which | have 
just spoker of, as the main agent in masti- 
cation, and which, not only arising from 
the whole of their convex surface, but from 
the anterior portion of the occipital, from 
the squamous portion of the temporal, from 
the base of the zygomatic arch, and even 
from a portion of the frontal, possesses im- 
mense strength. It suddenly narrows, and, 
taking a curved direction, winds ‘itself 
round the coracoid process of the lower jaw, | 
in order to move which it needed to be im- | 
mensely strong, for it acts with enormous 
mechanical disadvantage. This, however, | 
belongs to the digestive system. | 

This origin from the whole of the con-| 
vex surface of the parietal bones is given to| 
the temporal muscle for another important | 
purpose, viz. more effectually to preserve | 
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greatest force,—it is the pillow of feathers, 
the very cover of which a pistol-ball can. 
not penetrate,—or the wool-pack hung over 
the ship or the wall, and from which 
the cannon-ball falls harmless. The parie- 
tal of the human being is undefended, the 
whole of the cranial roof is exposed ; but 
nature has here given a secure protection 
to him who has neither hands nor intelli- 
gence to ward off the blow. 

On the internal plate of the skull there is 
no suture between the parietals, but there 
is a ridge-like projection corresponding with 
that on the external plate. Along the centre 
of this ridge runs a groove for the reception 
of the longitudinal sinus. Posteriorly is a 
triangular bony process, forming a portion 
of the bony tentorium, peculiar to the horse 
and the dog ; while the transverse grooves for 
the reception of the lateral sinuses are suffi- 
ciently evident. 

In Cattle —The parietal bone in cattle is 
a very different one from that which I have 
just described. It is but ome bone. Here is 
the head of a foetal calf, and not the vestige 
of a suture can be traced on the parietal ; ina 
very early stage, however, of fetal existence 
there are two parietals. Not the smallest 
portion of it appears on the superior part 
of the head, except at whet we should term 
the occipital crest in the horse. That ridge 
or crest is formed in cattle by the union of 
the frontal and parietal bones. Below this 
ridge it extends down almost to the fora- 
men magnum, occupying the place of the 
occipital bone, and giving insertion to the 
muscles attached to that bone in the horse, 
and also to the ligament of the neck, and 
hollowed by cells to its very extremity. 
When it approaches the root of the horn it 
suddenly narrows, it becomes a mere band 
between the occipital and temporal, and the 
frontal bones; arriving in the temporal 
fossa it spreads under the horn, contributes 
to give it some support, and unites with 
the frontal by a denticulated and squamous 
suture. It then suddenly narrows, and is 
lost in a process between the frontal and 
the temporal. 

In Sheep.—In the sheep it has the same 





the brain from injury. It isthe part of the | relative position as in the horse, placed an- 
cranium most exposed to injury, and it | teriorly to the occipital ridge, and between 
covers the greater part of the brain. The/the frontal and occipital bones; but as 
horse has no hands to ward off many a dan- | there is no nmuscular covering here, it is de- 
ger, and this muscle is placed here, by its | pressed perfectly out of the reach of danger. 
softness and elasticity, to neutralize almost |The lower and temporal portion of it is 
any violence that could be offered. There | alone covered by muscle. 

is but one line of bone uncovered, and that} In the Hog.—The parietal in swine is a 
is the thick ridge of the parietals, prominent | singularly-shaped bone, occupying but a 
both above and below ; on each side is a) little portion of the cranial roof, and pre- 
dense massy muscle offering that securest|senting ss many angles as the shield of 
of all defences, a gradually-yielding resist-|any templar or crusader. If that portion 
ance ; it is the hand receding and stopping | which enters in to the construction of the 
without injury or the slightest shock, the | roof of the cranium is flat and devoid of 
cricket-ball hurled or driven with the| muscular covering, the symmetrical ar- 
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OF VARIOUS ANIMALS. CUVIER’S ARRANGEMENT. 


rangement of arched cells beneath gives it 
sufficient strength. 

In the Dog.—The parietal bones in this 
animal form almost the whole of the roof 
and sides of the cranium, and are even more 
deeply covered by the temporal muscle 
than the parietals of the borse. The con- 


| 






the parietals lose their rounded form and 
assume a slanting direction, and the cranial 
cavity and the quantity of brain are to a cer- 
tain degree diminished, at least superiorly. 
Hence the difference in the form of the pa- 
rietal, depending not so much in the breed 
as on the size of the dog. One thing, how- 


sequence of this is that the brain of the/ever, is observable, that while the thick- 


dog is securely defended, and it is almost 
impossible to destroy him by knocking him 
on the head. 

The different Form of the Parietals in the 
Dog.—M., F. Cuvier bas endeavoured to ar- 
range the varieties of dogs into three 
groups, two of them principally depending 


ou the form of the parietals, either insen- | 





ness of the ridge in the centre and the 
Yielding resistance of the muscle on each 
side defend the skull not only from ordi- 
nary, but unusual violence, the want of the 
ridge, and the thinner expansion of muscle 
on the crown of the skull in the smaller dog, 
are compensated by a very curious extre 
plate of bone, which sometimes extends a 


sibly approaching each other 60 as to con- | considerable distance on either side of the 
tract the cerebral cavity, or swelling out and | parietal suture. 


becoming rounded, so as to enlarge the hol- 
low of the skull. The third.variety is cha- 
racterized by the high frontal and extensive 
sinuses, and diminished cranial cavity. 


| 
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THE TEMPORAL BONES. 


In the Horse—There is a temporal bone 


Among the first are the wild dogs, whether|on each side at the lower part of the wall 


the East Indian, or the North or South | 


American, the Albanian, the Dalmatian, and 
all the varieties of the greyhound ; all of 
them possessed of comparatively little in- 
telligence. Among the second are the 
most useful and intelligent of the canine 
species, the spaniel, the terrier, the hound, 
the poodle, the Siberian, and above all the 
Newfoundland, the Alpine, and the shep- 
herd’s dog. ‘To the third belong the pug, 
bull.dog, and mastiff. 

M, F. Cuvier’s Arrangement erroneous.— 
I never could satisfy myself of the pro- 
priety of this arrangement. 1 have now be- 
fore me the cranium of a greyhound with 
the parietals decidedly rounded and expand- 
ed, and that of a Newfoundlaod-dog with the 
same bones narrowing superiorly and ridge- 
formed to a degree that almost staggers 
my faith in the connexion between a ca- 
pscious cranium and superior intelligence. 
The fact is, the form of the parietals de 

ends simply upon the size of the dog. 
The small spaniel and the terrier have the 
parietals rounded so as to form almost a 
semicircle, There is scarcely the vestige 
of aridge. The skull is polished and smooth, 
and the temporal muscle is spread thinly 
over the whole. They want no great power 
of muscle to seize their diminutive prey, 
or to defend themselves from their ordinary 
enemies. Even the verminéterrier has this 
rounded cranium, But the terrier and the 
spaniel of larger siz:, and destined for 
other purposes, needs, occasionally at least, 
greater strength of jaw; and then the 
— are roughened, and there arises 
rom this centre, formed by them and by a 
process of the occipital bone, a considerable 
ridge to give a firmer and tendinous attach- 
ment to the temporal muscle ; and that this 
ridge may be firmly based, the sides of 








of the arch, and each may be divided into 
three portions:—The Petrous, or hard, 
stony portion, incloses the mechanism of 
the ear, and is considerably developed 
within the cranial cavity. 1 sball speak of 
this when treating of the auditory system. 
The Tympanal portion, evidently distinct in 
the horse and the dog, and the prolongation 
of which forms the external bony meatus, 
while the internal is expanded into several 
distinct cells. And lastly, the Squamous, 
forming the base of the zygomatic arch, and 
overlapping the parietal bone in the form of 
ashell. It contributes only in a slight de- 
gree to the construction of the cranial cavity. 
That portion of it which helps to make the 
zygomatic arch, and also contains the gle- 
noid cavity, into which the condyloid pro- 
cess of the lower jaw is received, and con- 
stituting the joint of the lower jaw, belongs 
to the digestive system, and all that we are 
here concerned with is the squamous or 
overlapping portion placed as a buttress at 
the base of the cranial arch to give it 
strength ;—the kind of union best adapted in 
this situation to neutralize the lateral pres- 
sure, and to prevent the base of the arch 
from spurring out, when there is pressure 
or concussion on the crown. 

In Cattle.—There is a remarkable varia- 
tion in the glenoid cavity in cattle, con- 
formable to the different mode of mastica- 
tion, or, rather, to the process of remastica- 
tion ; and from the different situation of the 
parietal, no longer the wall of the arch, but 
a mere band, deep in the temporal fossa, 
and having no stress upon it, the squamous 
suture was not wanted, and is not found ; 
it is only in a slight degree dovetailed. 

In the Sheep, Hog, and Dog.—The squa- 
mous suture is found in each of theseani- 
mals; because, from the form of the cra- 
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nium, strength is required at the base of 
the arch, but in none of them is this portion 


of the bone at all developed in the cranial | 


cavity. It does not enter into it in the 
least degree in the sheep. 

The Ossa Triquetra.—In the horse, the 
sheep, and more indistinctly in the dog, 
there is a singularly elongated, yet some- 
what triangular, bone interposed on each 
side between the squamous portion of the 
temporal and the occipital bone, and at- 
tached at fire by suture, and afterwards 
p Man | union to the petrous portion of | 

temporal bone—the os triquetrum, or | 
three-sided bone. It reaches from the base 





of the occipital crest to the petrons portion 
ofthe temporel. It seems to fill up a sort! 
of hiatus or gap between these bones. Of} 
its use I will not pretend to speak, but! 
Carus is wrong when he traces the bony 
tentorium of the horse and dog from the 
Osea triquetra. It is evidently derived 
from the parittals, and from both the pe- 
trous and squamous portions of the tem- 
poral. There is a deep sulcus or channel 
ebout the centre of this bone, m which runs 
theoccipital artery in its way to the cranium. 





THE OCCIPITAL BONE. 


In the Horse.—This bone occupies the 
same relative situation in the human being | 
and the quadruped, although there is much | 
apparent difference in its position. A con- 
sideration of the attachment of the head to 
the neck in the one and the other will ex- 
plain every difficulty. In the foul it is 
composed of four portions, the crest or 
tuberosity, the condyloid processes on 
either side, and the basiler portion or base 
of the bone. The crest or tuberosity is 
arch-shaped—it is concave anteriorly, and 
convex posteriorly, and in this form offer- 
ing the greatest possible resistance to in- 
jury, and protection to the cerebellum. It 
gives origin to the complexus. The con- 
tinuation of the crest descending towards 
the styloid process on either side, gives 
attachment to the obliques capitis superior. 
Below, and in the centre, is a spinous pro- 
cess—so-ne call it a tuberosity—to which is 
attached 'he curiously elastic cervical liga- 
ment. Ou each side is a broad roughened 
surface, whence spring the recti postici 
muscles; and below is the foramen mag- 
num, through which the spinal chord and 
the sub-occipitai nerves escape from the 
cranial cavity and the vertebral arteries, 
and the accessory nerves enter into it. 
Still] lower, and taking a direction ante- 
riorly, is a solid projection of bone termed 
the basilar (leading to the brain the noblest, 
or king among the organs), or, from its 
shape, the cuneiform, wedge-like process ; 





it is the posterior termination of the floor, 


or, rather, it is the base of the cranial 
cavity or arch, It is solid, to give strength 
to the arch, and to break and stop every 
vibration or concussion that may be com- 
municated to it. In this it is assivted by 
the sphenoid bone, the posterior and solid 
part of which early becomes inseparably 
united with this portion of the occipital bone, 
and so makes one continued solid base along 
the whole of the greater part of the cranium. 
On either side of the foramen magnum is a 
beak-like prolongation termed the coracoid 
or styloid process of the occipital bone. 
It is peculiar to animals whose heads are 
set on in a slanting direction. It gives at- 
tachment to the oMfiquus capitis anticus. 
Between these and the condyles are the 
condyloid notches or fosse, and imme- 
diately anterior to the condyles are the 


| foramina through which the lingual nerves 


In Cattle—I bave anticipated the main 
difference in this bone in cattle when de- 
scribing the parietals ; there is no crest or 
tuberosity. The condyles are not so much 
developed, and the styloit esses are 
smaller and curved. The basilar process is 
somewhat increased in breadth and more 
tubercclous, bat much diminished in length, 
and there are two condyloid foramina, the 
one placed externally and the other inter- 
nally. 


In Sheep—There is here an occipital * 


ridge, but itis depressed far in the poll, 
and presents a very irregular projection, 
with a direction posteriorly and downwards. 
The styloid processes are less curved, and 
the basilar process yet more compressed, 
broad, and short, with a peculiar irregu- 
larity of surface for the insertion of the 
flexor muscles of the head. You have ob- 
served the nodding motion of the sheep 
wt he crops the herbage. These had be- 
gun to appear in the suture between the 
occipital and sphencid bones in the ox. 
There are likewise two condyloid foramina. 

In the Hog.—The ridge of the occipital 
bone is bold and prominent, and forms a not 
unpleasing termination to the cranium su- 
periotly and posteriorly. The symmetry 
of the parts would scarcely be suspected in 
the clumsy head of the living animal. The 
ridge presents a reverse form to that of the 
borse ; the concave surface is placed pos- 
teriorly, and the expanse of the bone be- 
neath the crest is considerable and per- 
fectly smooth. Thecervical ligament Uoes 
not reach to the occipital bone here, and 
the hog has no occasion for any extraordi- 
nary strength in the muscles of the neck. 
The styloid processes are long, slender, and 
straight, and the condyloid foramina, of 
which there are two, are close to the base 
of it. The cuneiform process is short, thin, 
and weak. 
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Tn the Dog.—Nothing can be so different 
as the occipital bone in the small and large 
dog—in him, whose prey is diminutive, 
and the other who has occasionally to con- 


tend with noble antagonists. A ridge of 


the occipital bone is received between the 
posterior edges of the 


the dog. The cervical ligament reaches 
here no farther than the dentata ; but in the 
large dog the posterior surface of the occi- 


rietals, and is bold | 
or insignificant, according to the destiny of | 


and the arteries enter into it, and which 
will be noticed when we describe the 
course of the nerves. The external pteri- 
goid process in the dog presents a curious 
loop, round which the tendon of the cir- 
cumflexus muscle plays as over a pulley. 


THE ZTHMOID BONE. 


The crista galli, cribriform plate, and na- 
sal development of this bone, have been de- 
scribed when treating of the contents of the 


pital is roughened to a degree scarcely | nas9! cavity. The body of the bone is si- 


credible, for the 
the neck, so powerful in this animal : there 
is nothing in the howse or the ox compar- 
able to it; and thereis no animal who makes 
so much use of the cervical muscles in 
shaking or worrying his foe or his prey. 
This surface is also unusually broad in the 
more powerful dogs, and the cranium is 
correspondingly so. There is no false pro- 
jection of the temporal bone, as in every 
other domesticated quadruped. The width 
of the lower part of this occipital surface is 


the actual width of the cranial cavity, and | 
thus compensation is made for the slanting | 
direction of the parietals, and the compara- | 
tive narrowness of the skull superiorly and | 


insertion of the muscles of 


| forming the posterior and inner 


| tuated at the base of the skull, anteriorly to 
| the sphenoid bone. It is hollow, and forms 
| two cavities, called the ethmoidal sinuses, 


which are divided by a broad perpendicular 
late; and two thin expansions of bone pro 
ceed from the sides, which are termed the 
wings. They spread outwards and upwards, 
ts of the 
orbit, where from their smoothness they 
are called the ossa plana—their other sur- 


face forms a part of the cranial cavity, and 
supports the anterior lobes of the brain. 


THE CRANIAL CAVITY. 
All the bones, with the exception in the 


anteriorly, When I thus examine it, | find | sheep of the squamous portion of temporal, 
sufficient cranial capacity and bulk of brain | can be easily traced in the inner plate of the 
in my favourite; Newfoundland and Alpine | cranium ; the frontal, parietal, and occipital 


and shepberd's dog. The styloid processes 
are short, and the condyloid foramina dou- 
ble. 


THE SPHENOID BONE. 


Of the singularly-formed sphenoid bone 
I shall say but little. Its body is early 
consolidated with the basilar process of the 
occipital for the sake of strength, while the 
union between it and the anterior portion is 
often exceedingly slight. The body of the 
bone is convex and smooth inferiorly, and 
irregularly concave superiorly and ante- 
riorly : on the centre of it lies the pituitary 
gland. From the sides of the body there 
extend two broad and thin bony plates, 
which are termed the wings. The termi- 
nation of them is seen in the posterior part 
of the orbit; and within the cranial cavity 
they support the middle lobes of the brain. 
From the base of these wings there are two 
processes or legs ; they skirt the wtiumoid 
bones, unite with the palatine, and afford 
attachment to the internal pterigvid mus. 
cles. The anterior part of the body of the 
bone is hollowed into cel!s in the borse, but 
which are not found in the ox. The sphe- 
noid bone is small in that animal. jn cattle 
the cuneiform process is deeper and less 
visible, and the pterigaid processes longer ; 
and there is a very considerable difference 
in the arrangement of the foramina through 
which the nerves proceed from the brain, 





superiorly ; the parietal and temporal la- 
terally ; the occipital posteriorly ; the occi- 
pital, sphenoid, and wthmoid inferiorly ; 
and the wthmoid and frontal anteriorly. 
There are, however, no dovetailed or in- 
tricate sutures, but the plates lie in approx: 

mation to each other; they are harder and 
more glassy and elastic, and by the union 
of these substances of evidently different 
structure, every vibration or concussion 
which might have spread within the outer 
plate is diminished aud damped, if not de- 
stroyed; or that which remains is spread 
by the inner elastic plate over the whole of 
the cavity, and rendered perfectly harmless 
by this distention. 

The longitudinal Falz and bony Tentorium. 
—The cavity is divided into two parts, 
longitadinally and tranaversely. Of the 
longitudinal division, commencing from the 
crista galli of the ethmoid bone, curving 
forward and upwards along the frontal and 
parietal until we reach the tentorium, form- 
ing a thickened ridge of bone for the greater 
security of the central arch, grooved for the 
longitudinal sinus, and affording attachment 
to the duplicature of dura mater, and dipping 
between 2nd separating the lobes of the 
brain, I have aligady spoken, when de- 
seribing the bones of the skull. Posteriorly 
and transversely there commences & more 
perfect bony se ion. Fyom the centre 
of the roof, and at the suture between the 
parietal and the occipital bones, evidently 











MR. WHITAKER’S CASE OF DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


night slept four hours, awaking more sensi- 
ble and collected. The opium was now di- 


belor ring to the parietal, and not to the 
occipite\. as our anatomists describe it, nor 
to the ossa triquetra, as asserted by Carus ;|minished to three grains. On the fourth 
an irregular plate of bone descends, forming | day he had eight hours sleep, and appeared 
@ complete division between the anterior | afterwards nearly as well as usual. From 
and posterior portions of the cranium. As | first to last this patient took two drachms 
it dips downward, it is joined by a similar | and one seruple of solid opium, and yet nei- 
projecting plate from each petrous portion | ther the pupils nor the pulse were affected ; 
of the temporal bone, and these unite to form | the bowels were not coustipated; nor was 
@ curious os curtain, which, with a du-| there any effect produced whereby it could 
licature of the dura mater dipping down|be seen that a single grain of opium had 
rom it, divides the cerebrum from the cere- | been given, until the moment that he began 
bellum, merely leaving sufficient opening | to mend ; and even then the anodyne, nur- 
for the crura cerebri to pass underneath. |cotic, and binding effects, were not more 
This bony separation is evidently designed | than would bave bappened from one grain 
to keep these important divisions of the | under ordinary circumstances. It is there- 
brain in their proper situation, and to pre- | fore manifest, that though the large doses 
vent their pressing upon and injuring each | of opium bad been given without any appa- 
other in the various motions of the head ;/| rent result at the time, yet when an effect 
but why they should be found in the bors | was produced it was not cumulative—that 
and the dog and not in other animals of |is, it was not a combined result of the vari- 
rapid motion, and where the brain is sub-|ous quantities that had been given, but a 
ject to equal concussion and injury, it is| simple effect of the ultimate dose. I have 
difficult to explain _Is it that these animals | always noticed this; but without offering 
are peculiarly our servants, and their speed |any physiological argument upon it hery 
and other powers taxed not only for our|as it would take up too much room, I sb 
pleasure, but for various important pur- | merely deduce the conclusions—frst of 
of commerce, of bealth, and even of | that a precise quantity of opium, var 
ife itself, and that this extra security was in each individual case according to cg 
given to their brain that they might not fail | tution, temperament, and so on, is req 
us when their services were most required! |to saturate (if I may so speak) the 4 
| tural stimulus of the disease. 
2ndly. The absurdity of the fear w, 
Case OF; many entertain of repeating the opium 9 
DELIRIUM TREMENS. in increasing doses, for, as I have show 
no effect is produced unless a certain quaa’ 
By James S. Wurraxen, Esg.. F.L.S., &c. | tity is given, and this quantity acts irre> 
: | spective of all former doses. There is no 
A case of this kind in a supervisor of | cumulative effect. I am so persuaded of 
excise lately came under my care. The)| this, that I should have no hesitation in 
symptoms of the disease are wel! known, | olagiog the opium toa drachm in any case 
and therefore 1 shall not say more on that | if no relief were obtained. 
head than that the man laboured under| Srdly. The erroneous policy of recom- 
them in a very severe and determined form. | mending, as my late esteemed friend Dr. 
All I wish is to make two or three short| Armstrong did, and many others, that the 
observations upon certain points in the | opium should be discontinued, supposing it 
treatment of this troublesome complaint, | to be ineffectual within the first 48 hours. I 
which the present case suggests to me more | admit that under thrir treatment, if relief 
strongly than any that | have for some|be not obtained in that time it is seldom 
time seen. When | first saw my patient | found afterwards, because the already small 
he was remarkably wild and violent, and | | doses are still further diminished. I have 
immediately gave him three grains of solid | proved, and I again repeat, that it is per- 
opium in a pill. Three hours afterwards|fectly safe to give opium, regardless of 
he was no better, and he then took five | quantity, until a decided effect is produced. 
grains of opium, with directions to repeat|'To do otherwise than this, is to leave the 
the dose every four hours until more quiet| patient to a precarious fate, to cast him 
and cemfo: le. During the two foliow-|upon the uncertain waters of chance, to 
ing days he remained the same, as violent| lengthen out a terrible disease, under the 
as ever, and never once closing hs vyces.in| possibility of being alleviated without a 
sleep; the whole of tlis time the dpium | rigva’ pus-<uance of that remedy, whereby it 
was continued. In he evening of the third | might be 80 -much more safely, effectually, 
day I thought it time to increase the dose | and speedily remuwaA — It is my intention 
stil more, axf accordingly ten grains were | to enlarge upon this dimi-age at a future 
given. an hour after tuis he became more | time. 


tranfuil, and during the early part of the) 225, Shoreditch, June 14, 1852, 
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PLACE. Inhabitants. Population. | Deration. | | Baten ie | | a+ a Pp | 

| | 
Flosrow ....|Poles ......+. 752 | 8Odays.| iin 9 | 1in 25/3 in 8 
Gergnia ..../Poles, &c. -... 414 57 | i— 7 | i—i7;/5—8 
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maa colony, two miles from Kmazalnka, there were only two 
\abylon, a — German suburb, had only one or two cases. 








—- Year Most Prevalent Diseases 
"Fever. [Small Pox! (eres cheler, |Searatina. 

886 1938 1938 502 

21653 | 2330 367 147 
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1814 | 15,509 2338 ~ 1529 | 116 909 | — 
1815 11,520 _- i789 435 | 73 CI 357 — 
1816 | 12,306 786 - 390 | 57 242 om 
1817 | 12,742 436 —_ 05 | u 234 — 
1818 | 11,070 _— 1672 480 47 | 122 — 
1819 11,501 431 — 466 100 | 90 _— 
1820 | 10,8¢2 a 679 442 | BC 119 _ 
1821 10,411 —_ 411 375 | 176 4 _ 
1822 | 11,828 “a i — 371 238 | 552 36 
18238 11,160 —_— i 668 529 | 92 121 — 
1824 | 10,537 SS 376 8 101 wim 
1825 10,959 422 —_— 9 | 46 132 — 
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belonging to the parietal, and not to the 
occipital, as our anatomists describe it, nor 


to the ossa triquetra, as asserted by Carus ;|minished to three grains. 


an irregular plate of bone descends, forming 
a comple’2 division between the anterior 
and posterior portions of the cranium. As 
it dips downward, it is joined by a similar 
projecting plate from each petrous portion 
of the temporal bone, and these unite to form 
@ curious bony curtain, which, with a du- 
licature of the dura mater dipping down 
rom it, divides the cerebrum from the cere- 
bellum, merely leaving sufficient opening 
for the crura cerebri to pass underneath. 
This bony separation is evidently designed 
to keep these important divisions of the 
brain in their proper situation, and to pre- 
vent their pressing upon and injuring each | 
other in the various motions of the head ; | 
but why they should be found in the borse | 
and the dog and not in other animals of | 
rapid motion, and where the brain is sub- 
ject to equal concussion and injury, it is 
difficult to explain _Is it that these animals 
are peculiarly our servants, and their speed | 
and other powers taxed not only for our | 
pleasure, but for various important pur-| 
of commerce, of bealth, and even of | 
ife itself, and that this extra security was | 
given to their brain that they might not fail 
us when their services were most required ? 








CASE OF, 
DELIRIUM TREMENS. 
By James 8, Wurraxen, Esq.. F.L.S., &e. | 





A case of this kind in a supervisor of| cumulative effect. 1 am so 


excise lately came under my care. The 
symptoms of the disease are wel! known, 
and therefore 1 shal) not say more on that 
head than that the man laboured under 
them ina very severe and determined form. 
All I wish is to make two or three short 
observations u certain points in the 
treatment of this troublesome complaint, 
which the present case suggests to me more 
Strongly than any that | have for some 
time seen, When I first saw my patient 
he was remarkably wild and violent, and | 
immediately gave him three grains of solid 
opium in a pill. Three hours afterwards 
he was no better, and he then took five 
grains of opium, with directions to repeat 
the dose every four hours until more quiet 
and comfortable. During the two follow. 
ing days he remained the same, as violent 


night slept four hours, awaking more sensi- 
ble and collected. The opium was now di- 
On the fourth 
day he had eight hours sleep, and appeared 
afterwards nearly as well as usual. From 
first to last this patient took twe drachms 
and one scruple of solid opium, and yet nei- 
ther the pupils nor the pulse were affected ; 
the bowels were not coustipated; nor was 
there any effect produced whereby it could 
be seen that a single grain of opium had 
been given, until the moment that he began 
to mend ; and even then the anodyne, nar- 
cotic, and binding effects, were not more 
than would bave bappened from one grain 
under ordinary circumstances. It is there- 
fore manifest, that though the large doses 
of opium bad been given without any appa 
rent result at the time, yet when an effect 
was produced it was not cumulative—that 
is, it was not a combined result of the vari- 
ous quantities that had been given, but a 
simple effect of the ultimate dose. 1 have 
always noticed this; but without offering 
any physiological argument upon it here, 
as it would take up too much room, I shall 
merely deduce the conclusions—first of all, 


that a precise quantity of opium, varying . 


in each individual case according to consti- 
tution, temperament, and so on, is required 
to saturate (if I may so speak) the unna- 
tural stimulus of the di 

2ndly. The absurdity of the fear which 
many entertain of repeating the opium often 
in increasing doses, for, as I have shown, 
no effect is produced unless a certain quan- 
tity is given, and this quantity acts irre- 





| spective of all former doses. There is no 


persuaded of 
this, that I should have no hesitation in 
enlargiug the opium toa drachm in any case 
if no relief were obtained. 

3rdly. The erroneous policy of recom- 
mending, as my late esteemed friend Dr. 
Armstrong did, and many others, that the 
opium should be discontinued, supposing it 
to be ineffectual within the first 48 hours. I 
admit that under their treatment, if relief 
be not obtained in that time it is seldom 
found afterwards, because the already small 
doses are still further diminished. I have 
proved, and I again repeat, that it is per- 
fectly safe to give opium, regardless of 
quantity, until a decided effect is produced. 
To do otherwise than this, is to leave the 
patient to a precarious fate, to cast him 
upon the uncertain waters of chance, to 
lengthen out a terrible disease, under the 





as ever, and never once closing.hs vyvesi 
sleep; the whole of tlis time the dpium 
was continued. In he evening of the third 
day I thought it time to increase the dose 
stil more, af accordingly ten grains were 
given. <n hour after this he became more 


trayfuil, and during the early part of the 





possibility of being alleviated without a 
rigia’ pus-suance of that remedy, whereby it 
might be 80 -much more safely, effectually, 
and speed:ly remowsA Jt is my intention 
to enlarge upon this disi-ase at a future 


ume. 
225, Shoreditch, June 14, 1852. 
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, — ‘i / en ii! in Dead i: 
PLACE. Inbabitants. 7 | D ae Popalaticn. & it. 

' | 
| 

Flocrow.....|Poles.......-.| 75% | 80days| 1in 9| 1in 25/3 in 8 
Gergoia ..../Poles, &e. .... 414 | «57 i—- 7|/ 1—17/5—8 
Woloskat ...jevcscccccccess| 1457 | 90 i—i4/ i1—2?7/|5—7 
Kmazalnka ..|Poles ........ 910 | 65 2—13 i—i13|7—6 
Nawoselica .. German Colony 355 | 26 i — 35 1—177/;i—4 
Nawosyn....|/Poles ....++++ 419 #| 49 i—9/}/1i—23\;i—@? 
Weldsiz ....|Poles, Jews, &c. 1021 «=| 6&8 i—413 i—35;i—¢? 
Pacskow ..../Poles .......- 207: =| 47 i—_ 7 i—?%29jfii—-s 
Solyn ....../Poles, &e. .... 356 | 36 i—ii 1—59\|i—¢4 
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Engelsberg . .|German Colony 175 _ 1 — 46 i— 9 | i—1 


la Debelawka, a German colony, two miles from 




















Kmazalnka, there were only two 


cases; one died. New Babylon, a large German suburb, had only one or two cases, 
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Proportion to Year | 


Most Prevalent Diseases. 








preceding. | 
| } N 
Year, | Summary of! sore. | Less, rvoe* |Small Pex tery and Cholera, (Seariatina. 
1805| 16,742 | — _ 886 | 193 | 193 | 502 
1806 20,359 $617 — 2163 2330 367 | 447 
1807 | 13,764 o—_ 6595 776 | 54 340 | 94 
1808 14,994 | 1160 | — 592 12 —_ [ 
1go9 | 20,218 | 5204 | — 1352 123 1382 = 
1810 | 17,445 — | 273 1963 560 = bs 
1811 15,359 -- ' 2086 733 so _— ji-_ 
1812 14,407 -- 952 624 145 _— | = 
1813 | 12,971 | — | 1436 784 254 513 | 
1814 | 15,309 | 2338 oan 1529 116 909 _ 
1815 | 11,520 | — 3789 433 73 | 357 Pye 
1816 | 12,306 | 786 ~— 390 57 | 242 z= 
1817 12,742 436 | — 405 | 8 | 234 ; — 
1818 11,070 — | 1672 | 480 47 122 | — 
1819} 11,501 | 431 | — | 466 | 100 90 / — 
1820 | 10,8¢2 — | -679 | a2 38 119 
1821 10,411 — | 411 375 176 v4 a 
1822 | 11,828 “7 | -— 371 | 238 | 552 | 56 
1823 | 11,160 ae | 529 | 92 | 191 ied 
1824 10,537 —_—o, 2 376 | 8 | 101 i 
1825 10,959 4v2 — 459 46 132 — 
1826 | 12,190 1231 — 496 | 59 544 — 
1897 | 12,363 1738 on 502 59 124 -— 
1828 | 13,764 1401 — 532 | 342 106 on 
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May...ccsccccccseeseesesece 1301 November ........+++ seveees 1464 

coetecccopesseoesesces ASOT December .....650+sseeeeese M119 


GENERAL PROPORTIONS OF DEapD 1x 1830 anv 1851. 























’ Bo Girls | Old People, 
Men. | Women. | under 10..| ander 10. \érpm 90 40 100. 
cetpeeenetipetin { 
Died im 1830 ...-+000-++0+- 4076 | 3633 | 3131 | 2868 30 
1831 ....4 vesesese| 5240 | 5182 | S997 | S086 | 40% 
Increase in 1831 ............| 1168 | 1548 | 196°] 168 14 





t One of these was aged 103, one 104, and ane 108. 
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TABLE OF DISEASES TREATED IN THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, VIENNA, 
From 12th of August till end of October 1831. 






































Attacked. Cured. Died. 

|Men.|Women. Men. | Women.| Men. |Women. 
Came w ic. Cholera) 98 134 | 43 | 55 | 50! 66 
Fevers ....000+-.] 22) 4? [S| 20 128] 5 1 Sa eee 
Nervous Diseases | 4 | 2 | (1 8 3 ) 9 Convulsions ; 3 Palsy ; 3 Colic. 
Inflammations ...| 2 4 4 i 3 | Poeamonitis & Peritonitis. 
Skin Diseases....| 5 + 5 4 0 O | {4 Itch; 2 Seariatinn; 1 Small- . 
Ex.& S tion ) | t Poc; 2 Tenia. 
os. & Secre }| 25 | 14 6 4 9 9 | {10 Diarches ; 6 Hemoptysis; 5 

Diseases .... [| i Seni © Upereouses, ke. 

_ Tee 5 + | 9 ' sis; 36 - 
Cachexies 26 26 | 9 |a7| 17 ‘ ens, he. Bypuitin Marss 
Insane ......-+.+ | 16) 28 6 8 | 10} 208 Of al! kinds. 

; ) | 5 5 | 12 Chronic Dieers, most! - 
Surgical Diseases.| 8 10 5 7 5 ih fgious; Mot — 
Childbed and Preg.| — | 30 |—/| #20 |—/ 10 
Puerperal Fever —| 4 -- 1 j— 3 
New Born..... | 441 36} 1/1 & | 434 33 

: Cured Died. 
Treated with ice from Sept. 15th, till the end of Oct... ., 100 .....4 GS accece 35 

Ditto from end of Oct. till 12th of Dec. .... @@ ...... 34 se ncce 8 

Ditto Stimulants, and bot frictions... ........ SOR... .018B ...» A 

Ditto Ipecacuanba alone ........... Oeescee BE wecees D wcvee 12 

Ditto Ipecacuanha and stimulants .......... 87 .....» £8 nce es M5 

Ditto Ice and stimulants .........+s004s- o» BB .ncces 19 ...0e0 29 

NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. | Gans ; the cholera broke out during the in- 
The cholera developed itself, in most | ‘ermission, and did not prevent the occur- 
part, during the course of the fever; in aj nce of the succeeding paroxaym. 
very few cases, when the convalescence had| The cases of small-pox end scarlatina 
commenced were in the last stage when attacked with 








The intermittent were almost all ter-/ cholera. 
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One who had > 4 was taking sulphur. 
The syphilis or. — 
cncienn. "ons in any as. 
taken mercury up to the moment ot of tain 
attacked with chotera. 

Dropsies disappeared during, but re- 
turned eight or fourteen days after, the ces- 
sation of the cholera. However, in one case 
of hydrothorax the water disappeared, and 
did not return. 

The cholera had no effect whatever on 
the state of mind of the insane. 

Eight pregnafit women brought forth 





TABLE OF THE SIOK TREATED IN THE CHOLERA 


MR. FERGUS’ TABLES ON THE CHOLERA AT VIENNA. 











dead children d the attack; three of 
them had living children during the re- 
had | covery, two of which, however, died of the 
cholera. In seven the cesarean section was 
made immediately after death, but always 
unsuccessfully. 

In some the lochia stopped, but returned 
after the cholera ; in others they continued 
to flow. 

The secretion of milk was diminished in 
all. In some it ceased altogether, and did 
not again return.* 


mosprmat No. 3 in viewna,t 


From September 18 titi October 31, 1831. 



































| Taken ill. | Died. 
va — —|—_—— . 
Age. Men. Women Mer. Women | Men Women 
1 ’ | 
From 10 to 20 .... | 14 10 c.48) 24 6 2 
201030 .... | 20 26 2 | wo} 8 7 
30 to 40 .... 13 16 6 3 7 7 
40t0o50....) 14 | 2 | © 8 | Se... 4 
50 to GO wn. | 7 14 i 2 2 i 5 | & 
60 to 70 .... | 6 6 | 3 0 *_ 6 
70 to 80 .... | i 3 | o | 0 = ; 
80 to 90 .... 0 i 0 v0 0 1 
' / ! —_ ! 
i 7 | #@ 36 45 36 38 
. Total .... | 1600 80 74 
Came Died. Recovered 
On the 18th of September ...... 26 a 14 . y 
19th ditto ....... peswece 13 omen 6 b da 7 
20th ditto ........ +++. » 20 pees + 6 
Beat Gites . osu .cwsss 002s 10 — 5 wed 5 
@2nd ditto ..... ..+++0s+« y aoe 6 >ass 3 
23rd ditto ......006. 200 9 pee 5 _ 4 
24th ditto ......- este ce 4 _ 2 woes 2 


The treatment varied considerably. 
leeches, and ipecacuanha. 





After this the number gradually diminished, with occasional slight exacerbations. 
Remained under treatment three men and three women. 


Four purses and four porters were taken ill ; 
Tt consisted for the most part of bleeding, 


two of each died. 


Stimulants were employed only at the commencement. 
Towards the end a few experiments were made with ice, which proved its efficacy. 








* Extracted from « paper published by Dr. Guatner, in the “ Medicinische Jabrbuch” of 


Under the Primar 
mA of the hospital 








Physicians, Drs, Shifnmer, Reider, Czikaneck, and Saxioger. Reduced from the 








396 DR. DICKSON’S CASE OF VENTRAL PREGNANCY. 


TABLE REDUCED FROM THE PROTOCOLS OF DR. VIVENOT'S CHOLERA HOSPITAL IN THE cfrr, 
From September 15 till October 20, 1831. 





Cured. 
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cree e & 
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Died. 

woes 0 SbUe 

16th ditto S gove 4 dive 

17th ditto .....4..+. core @& cbee 16 sous 12 
18th ditto . . 12 ewes 5 eves 7 


After this the epidemic diminished most rapidly in this part of the town, as we see 
that in these three days more were seized than in the thirty following. 

Remained under treatment, two men and seven women. 

Four nurses and two porters were taken ill. The former all recovered ; the latter 
both died. 

The treatment was very antiphlogistic—viz. bleeding, leeches, acids, i a, 
and sinapisms. Stimulants were seldom, and then sparingly, used, &c. Ice I believe 
never, 





IN THE MILITARY HOSPITAL FOR CHOLERA. and punch, when the patient fell into ty- 
Patients arrived. Recovered. Died. | Phoid fever, with muttering delirium, black 
During Sept. .. 100 55 45 | tongue, &c. These patients were all robust, 
Oct. ... 169 112 57 |and were attacked with choijera, mostly 
Nov... 33 23 10 after having committed excesses in eating, 
— — a —-s. and being then obliged to mount 

302 190 112 |guard. Owing to these causes 


wae — —— /|were very frequent and often fatal. In 

From 5th till 17th of September, of 21 | two cases the patients had a return of most 
treated with stimulants, 7 recovered, and 14 violent cholera, and yet escaped. No nurse 
died. After this they were treated almost | was taken ill. One young surgeon died 
exclusively with ipecacuanha and moderate three days after having come to the bos- 
warmth during the cholera ; with bleeding, | pital in the beginning of December, when 
leeches, snd sinapisms during the reaction ;| instances of contagion were seen in other 


and with large doses of musk, camphor, | parts of the town. 





—S——————_———— 


CASE OF On entering her apartment, I was in- 
VENTRAL PREGNANCY formed that the waters had already broke, 
* ef which there was a great quantity ; and 

By J. Dicxsow, M. D., Armagh. that the pains were apparently strong and 

é' -_—— frequent. It was feared the pains were of 
Ow Thursday, the 17th of May, sbout | little service. In the appearance of the 
three o'clock p.m., I was called upon as | Woman at this time, there was nothing re- 
eee? physician, to visit Mrs. Walker, | markable; she was extremely anxious, and 
Wife of a tradesman in this place, and who | expressed ber fears for the result. She 


had been in Iabour since the preceding | mentioned that her full time had passed ; 
i that the motions of the child were strong, 











DR. DICKSON’S CASE OF VENTRAL PREGNANCY. 


and she was at a loss to account for its not|of the relatives of the deceased. The ab- 
making greater progress. I endeavoured | domen was distended, and gave the 









to remove her apprehensions, snd laying | feel as if a 
my hand on her abdomen, which was un- 
usually flaccid, nor more protuberant than 
is usual in the seventh month of pregnancy, 


tl 
ies ley under the integuments. 
An opening being made, the first object 
that presented itself, was a fully-formed 
female child, perfect in all its parts, and not 


I was unable to ascertain the uterine con- | exhibiting a trace of decay. It occupied the 
tractile efforts during a pain. Introducing/entire extent of the cavity of the belly, 
my hand per vaginam, the parts had all the | from the innominata to the ensiform cartilage, 
feel as ifa large quantity of water had been resting upon, and nearly covering, the vis- 
recently evacuated, and were quite dilated ;/cera. The head presented towards the pel- 
neither the os uteri, or any septum between | vis, describing as usual at the commeuce- 
the uterus and vagina, was perceptible.|ment of natural labour the lateral as- 
But what surprised me was, the absence of | pect of its bason, though not occupying 
& presentation ; by no means could I dis-|thecavity. The legs were doubled on the 
tinguish the e of a fetus in utero.| thighs, over which lay « fold or two of in- 
1 withdrew my hand, if not alarmed, im-/|testine. Heving satisfied ourselves with its 


pressed with the ity for cir p 

tion; bet as I had often seen the pains be- 
come inefficient from the spontaneous break- 
ing of the membranes, and co t 
discharge of the liquor amnii, I considered 
it proper to suspend, for some time, the 
pains, and procure for the woman repose, 
of which she was very much in want. Before 
leaving her I inquired into her previous 
condition, and was told that this was her 
second pregnancy; that her first had been 
nasal <saidin + and that = prede- 

Hi 


cessor, Mr, Nesbit, had been ged to 
deliver her with the forceps. 

On the following morning I was again 
summoned, and found her much in the situ- 
ation I have described sbove ; she was more 
irritable; the pulse was quicker; she had 


vomited a dark-green-coloured fluid ; there 
was no impediment to the discharge of the 





urine or feces. I now made them acquainted | 


with my SS that something 
very unusual existed in her case, but that 
of its exact pature I was uncertain, and re- 


| nce in situ, Dr. Trevor removed it 
| very quickly from the mother; and we pro- 
}eeeded to search for the placenta. This 
| substance lay nearly under the child, with 
the maternal surface next to the intestines ; 
but, to our astonishment, it was quite un- 
attached te the mesentery, or any other 
part, and differed merely in being thinner 
and Jess vascular, from a placenta under 
other circumstances. It was also removed 
by the chord from its situation. 

The uterus we found in its nataral situa- 
tion, perfectly healthy in its texture, pale, 
and / onan four times the sixe of one ia the 
unim ted state. Its sides were about 
nine lines in thickness, and in its cavit 
there was a small quantity of coloured fluid. 
On its anterior surface, and a little sbove 
the cervix, we discovered a rent of about 
two inches in its greater (lateral) direction, 
the edges of the breach, which was quite 
Open, presenting a ragged appearance ; they 
were a little wore vascular than the body 
of the uterus, though quite healed. 











quested that the assistance of another prac-| Thecolon was greatly distended with air ; 
titioner should be procured. | the intestines did not bear any marks of in- 
At noon there was no advancement in her | flammation. All the other viscera were 
labour; the constitutional irritation was in-/ perfectly healthy, and in their natural 
creasing ; she vomited repeatedly; the | situations. 
pulse was every hour becoming more fre-| I should mention that the child had no 
quent and small; her avxiety was exces-| peculiar covering, nor could a trace of the 
sive, and she implored me to relieve her| membranes be discovered, or uny sac ca- 
in any way that I thought proper. My/|pable of containing the large quantity of 
friend, Dr. Trevor, bad been sent for, and water that was discharged. 
until bis arrival I begged of ber to be pa-| Upon a review of this case, which differs 
tient, and endeavoured to keep up her) from any that I can find a record of, it 
strength by administering, at intervals, ac-| would appear that the only prospect of 
tive stimuli, This gentleman being from) relief that presented itself would have 
home, it was five o'clock before he arrived ;| been by means of a section of the abdomen, 
and a few minutes before that hour she ex-|and that of no trifling dimensions; but 
pired, as much from exhaustion as from ir-! this from the constitution of the woman, 
ritation, for during the latter partof her life and her rapid sinking, I feel confident she 
the pains were almost incessant. j could not have survived. A fact with which 
git, | 1 was made acquainted at the post-mortem 
Post-mortem Examination. lexamination elucidates the nawre of the 
On the following morning an examina-| affection. In the fourth month of preg- 
tion of the body of the patient took place, in}nancy she got a fall, in cousequence of 
the presence of Dr. Trevor and one ur two| which the uterus was ruptured, and the 





—as from the relative situation of 
the placenta abd uterus in the ¥ 
from the appearance of lining membrane of 
the latter organ, and also from the opening 
im the uterus bearing no ey tes to the 
bulk of the placenta, both Dr. Trevor and | 

i it quite impossible that they 
could recently have had any connexion. 
4 iy Armagh, 
Jane, 1832. 





TWO CASES OF 
MALIGNANT CHOLERA 
In wHice 


VENOUS INJECTIONS 


WERE SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED. 
, 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
eG compliance with the wish of 
‘essional , 1 trans- 
ro) poy seman ge 
eases of cholera treated by the inj 
saline solutions into the veins. The opera- 
tion was performed by Messrs. Little and 
Bennett,—in the first case, in the presence 
of Mr. Luff, the district-surgeon, and my- 
self; in the second, in the nee of 
Messrs. Luff, Vandenburgh, Moore, and 
myself. Although the result has not been 
80 satisfac as we could have wished, 
still it will seen that some, and even 
considerable, alleviation of the most urgent 
ptoms took place. As injection has 
er successfully practised in other in- 
stances, I am willing to hope that future 
experience will more completely develop 
the rationale of the practice, the prin- 
upon which it should be conducted, 
80 that it may prove more uniformly suc- 
cessful. 1 shall, therefore, in the following 
detail, confine myself to facts, without offer- 
ing a single comment. 
1 am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Ronearr Venances. 
7, Suffolk Place, Hackney Road. 
June 29th, 1832. 


CASE I. 
On Friday morning, the 15th instant, I 

visited with Mr. Luff, a young man 

Jobn Tennant, about 24or25. We 

found him suffering from severe vomiting 


120; great thirst ; tient constant! 

crying out for cold pA burning heat w 
stomach ; urinary suppression for the last 
twelve hours. He had been taken ill the 
preceding evening, but no more per ect his- 
tory could be obtained. Mr. Luff adminis- 
tered a dose of calomel, and the saline treat- 
ment was adopted and continued throughout 


the day.* In the ing, about half 
six, he was visited by Sic. Little and by 
Mr. Bennett, and Ge Ge him 
pelenouniona tting up to the close- 
| stool. They found him pulseless, with all 


the sym i— 
Pulse very feeble, y, and easily 
compressed ; mency, 118; respiration, 
37; one 4 , F. 95°: axil- 
auditorius 





93°. The urinary su sull 
continued ; the vomiting porging co- 
i and as frequent as before ; voice 
id but audible, As the patient was 
considered to be somewbat i ved since 
the visit of Messrs, Little Bennett, it 
was agreed to defer the operation for an 
hour or two, to ascertain whether the 
amendment would advance. At half past 
twelve we again visited him, and found 
that the vomiting and purging of the 
gruelly looking fluid continued as severe as 
ever. Feels mach worse ; feet more venous; 
the hands and forearms of a dusky-brown 
hue. Pulse 118, weak, and thready; intense 
thirst ; *‘ facies cholerica”’ well marked ; 
respiration and animal temperature as be- 
fore. Mr. Little now laid bare the basilic 
vein of the gan ge sh gag ty oe 
it, passed a probe under it. Ap incision 
having been made into the denuded vein, 
50 ounces of a saline solution composed as 
follows, were slowly and carefully injected. 
Soda muriatis, 5 j ; 
Sod@ carbonatis, 9 j ; 
Potasse chloratis, gr. vii ; 
Aque calide, temp, F. 110°, 3 x. 





* Consisting io 
and muriate of 
chlorate of potass in 
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and in a pro- 


nine a.m., I visited 


full. 
suffice it to say, he was im- 
1 fous hiss warm, 


and felt so. 
half 


The fell 


Le sub- 





tem- | symptoms, 
the case. 


of 


the injection was | inj 
the o¢casional addi- to 90, and 


7 
| 
2 
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ie 


3 
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23% 
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if 


about. When loudly questi 


im the respiration. 


a severe rigor, 


says he 
pain, but puts 
lded to a 
losed and suf- 

, red; pulse 
and weak. No 
; trunk and arms 


injected 
125, 
kind 
clammy sweat. 


profuse 


of the face and lips bas yie 
Vin. pro re naté. Hirud. ne, vj fronti. 


uite strong; has no 
rom 100 to 


~sed hue. Eyes half < 
. of 


; conjunctiva 


q 


his hand to his head. The former dusky 
bright 
fused 


| feels 


the pulse being 
ol 
he evacuations 


. He also had a fit of vo- | 
circumstances induced us to lividity 


3 


and 
ed 


ood enti 
case th , that he was indebted 
the last eighteen bours of his existence 


&e., but 
tly relieved 
if 


past seven p.m., 

I was again induced 
any expectation of suc- 
by the cireumstance 
as at the first was in- 


again pulseless, 
been so frequen 
of 


from the beliet 


1 
his having 
and 
Bennett 


past. 
, who assisted me 


not with 

felt justi 

id composed 

at the left median basilic. 
st be began to speak, and resisted, but 


injections alone. 
ul 


in 
fi 


inject ; 
cess, but 


sree s I 


. 
. 


it 


marked as in any case which I have seen 


explanation of the 


inutes 
and 


if it 
that, emboldened 


the operation, if i 
former events, the fluid was propelled 
This closes Messrs. 

y mm 

called 


ing 
, 8, 


only 
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external 
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Post-mortem Examination. 
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into the same! for some time 


was discontinued | to 
of twelve ounces, in 
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restless is 
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a slight extrav 
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MR. HILEY’S TESTS FOR OXALIC,ACID. on 


8 spumous fluid oozed out. The same | ers, and thus afford some assistance where 
the spleen. The stomach and intes-| assistance is most requitéd. It may be 
written, there is no necessity for more 
being advanced ; but 1 would add, that Dr. 
Christison has by no means exhausted the 
subject, and that as long as any addition 
can be made, that addition is acceptable. 
Cases of poisouing are every day becoming 
more common, and therefore the Jaw de- 
mands that every assistance shall be ren- 
dered by means of which it may be disco- 
vered bow the diseased came te so untimely 
an end, and thus satisfy at once the anxiety 
of troubled relatives, and the call of a cla- 
morous publici’ In order to make the sub- 
ject more conéise, I will confine my remarks 
on each poison under one short chapter, and 
in the first place will notice the 


OXALIC ACID. 


This poison is one of the few to which 
suicides generally have recourse, and which 
has sometimes been taken by mistake for 
the sulphate of magnesia. It may however 
be ily distinguished by the crackling 
which it causes on its solution in water, or 
by the formation of the oxalate of lime, the 


















quantity of gruelly-looking matter similar 
to what passed by vomiting and purging. 
The kidneys 4 and edbiolesse . 
The bladder id but empty, with the 
ion of about half a drachm of mucus, 
which exbaled no urinous odour. 

P.S. Mr. Little has since injected three 
other cases with marked temporary, but no 
permanent, bepefit. One case also has been 
unsuccessfully injected at the White House, 
Bethnal Green, 





NEW TESTS 
FOR 
OXALIC ACID, TARTAR EMETIC, 
OPIUM, 
THE ERGOT OF RYE, &e. 
By Jouwn 8. Hrrey, Esq., Elland. 


Amipsr the man improvements thet 


have been made time to time in| oxalate of copper, or the oxalate of silver. 
toxicology, there is yet room for more. hese have been examined by Dr. Christi- 
No test of the of any son, and, as have been found of the 
is so con » but it may of| greatest value, have maintained their rank 


Some advantage, either in one@ case or an- 
other, and consequently the more means we 
can discover of making out any particular 


in the opinions of medical men. In your 
pee Review, yo Editor, of a 
ison’s paper on this poison, you have 
noticed a very beautiful property which 
-|caustic ammonia has upon oxalic acid, 
Allow me to say a word or two respecting 
it. You observe that oxalic acid a 
property ‘‘ of being precipitated in sin- 
gularly beautiful stella pee by caustic 
ammonia ; if, therefore, as often occurs in 
practice, a minute crystal, say the fiftieth 
part of a grain in weight, be found adher- 
ing toa , or accidentally scattered on 
vy table w the +¥ "5 Ye —_ 
y dissolving this in a of disti 
Sales one Glitch eoveh, testing it with a 
particle of litmus paper, and adding a drop 
of strong caustic ammonia, a beautiful ra- 
iated star is immediately produced.”’ Now, 
. Editor, I do not wish to appear imper- 
it; I am not one of those who make it 
ir stady to find fault with the works of 
other people, or to cavil with them on the 


4 


it in any mixture. are all to 
al and Rak temnekiw vic 
our power to discover them in one solution, 


Fire 


almost in every point, the customary changes 
which each re-agent is expected to pro- 
duce. sin ceils detection of some slight error which, 
Such being the case, I consider it highly | strictly speaking, is so little conse- 
necessary that should be pos-| quence, that it may be safely overlooked ; 
but really I think that this test, so excellent 
avd so serviceable as it promises to be, 
ought to be understood as to its effects in 
every point, and as such | have teken it 
upon me to add something to what you 
have already said. In noticing it then it 


ola ED 

experi whi ve 

on O: se Acid, Tartar Emoti¢, Tincture 
Opi and the Tincture of Ergot of Rye, 

whih I hope may be of use to your resd- 
No. 461. 
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of oxalic acid ought not to be entirely dis- 
solved, as the star is not then produced, 
but two or three atoms should be left re- 
maining at the bottom of the fluid, and the 
stars, in about one minute after the ammo- 
nia is added, will begin to make their appear- 
ance, shooting out as it were from the 
body of the particle. You ~ that the 
oxalic acid ought to be dissolved, if so, you 
must either have made some mistake, or 








MR. HILEY’S TESTS FOR TARTAR EMETIC. 


yet on keeping the mixture a day or two it 
hecomes exceedingly dark, There is an- 
other way of trying this experiment, where 
the colour, instead of being that of port- 
wine, is a beautiful lilac, and from which a 
rather singular smell arises, somewhat si- 
milar to that of ink, but much stronger, 
This happens when the solution of bichro- 
mate of potassa, holding about eight grains 


| of the salt te an ounce of water, is in the 


your caustic ammonia and mine differ in | quantity of about half a drachm toa drachm 


point of strength. 
the deficiency is on my side, as the ammo- 
nia with which I tried the experiment was 
fresh, and certainly as strong as any that I 
had ever before made use of, if not stronger ; 
besides that, I purchased small quantities 
of this article at different shops as strong 
as I could procure, and repeated the expe- 
riment with each, but the effect was the 
same. The experimentalist ought not to 
confine himself to one drop of ammonia, as 
two or three drops will often produce the 
effect much more sensibly. When what | 
have thus advanced is borne in mind, I can 
confidently say, that the test is a most ex- 
cellent one, but if you in the least doubt 
my criticism, you will oblige me by repeat- 
ing the experiment. I will now proceed to 
my own observations. I have often noticed 
that the interposition of a third agent is 
sometimes of the most essential service in 
toxicology. This idea I took from Mr. 
Dodgson’s test for arsenic, and accordingly 
I have followed it up with some effect, as 
you will presently see. ‘The least worthy 
of the two tests for oxalic acid which I am 
about to lay before you is the following :— 
Pour about two drachms of a moderately 
strong solution of oxalic acid, say three or 
four grains of the salt to half an ounce of 
distilied water, intoa test glass, or tube ; 
the first is perhap» che most suitable, then 
add to it nearly the same quantity of the 
solution of bichromate of potassa of the 
same strength, and afterwards let fall into 
the mixture a few drops of rectified spirit. 
A fine jight port-wine-coloured ring imme- 
diately forms on the surface, or a little 
below, gradually spreading downwards; 
but if, instead of waiting this change, the 
liquid be shaken, the colour is lost for a few 
seconds, and then the whole begins to re- 
gain its former shade. The time that elapses 
during the accomplishment of this change 
does not exceed half a minute. Less quan 

tities of both the poison and tests will an- 
swer equally well, as for instance, from one 
ilrop to ten of each, though the stronger 
the solution be, the more sensible will be 
the change, and when placed on a dirty 
cloth, or the experiment is performed on a 
dull day, then the effect is very percepti- 
ble. In some cases the colour, after stand- 


ing a short time, is not so dark as at first, 





ja dun lilac. 


} a second time of a brandy shade. 





1 can hardly think that | and a half of the oxalic acid solution of the 
| like strength, and the rectified spirit in the 
| same proportion (ten drops) asin the first 


experiment. The mixture is shaken, and 
the port-wine shade appears as before, but 
after standing a few minutes it changes to 
It may be well to remark, 
that if the bichromate of potassa be more 
plentiful than is laid down above, the first 
colour remains unchanged. The next test 
for oxalic acid is the solution of bichro- 
mate of potassa, and the solution of the 
hydriodate of zinc. This is a very excel- 
leut test, and one which, as far as my own 
observations go, can be depended upon 
with safety in cases of medical jurispru- 
dence, What effect it might have upon 
oxalic acid when mixed with the matter 
drawn from the stomach I cannot pretend 
to say, but certainly in other respects it is 
deserving of every attention. The mode 
of trying it is the same as in the last experi- 
ment, except that instead of making use of 
the rectified spirit, a few drops of a solu- 
tion of the hydriodate of zinc must be 
added to the mixture. This done, the 
liquid, from being a fine yellow, becomes 
of a deep brandy colour, growing instantly 
darker, aod then letting full 2 black heavy 
precipitate, leaving the supernatant liquor 
The se- 
diment adheres all down the sides of the 
glass, and as it subsides gives off a strong 
smell of iodine. Before we conclude this 
head, it may be advisable to add, that 
when equal proportions of the solutions of 
oxalic acid and bichromate of potassa are 
mixed together, the liquid, being set aside 
for an hour or two, changes from a fine 
yellow to a permanent brandy colour, not 
unlike that developed from the same mix- 
ture by alcohol. 


TARTAR EMETIC. 


I have examined the various works con- 
taining any account of this salt, but in none 
of them can I find any mention made of the 
property which the bichromate of potassa 
has upon it. Whether writers thought it 
hardly worth noticing I cannot say, but in 
my humble opinion it ought by no means to 
be omitted, as it may be numbered with the 
other tests for tartar emetic with the 
greatest propriety. Pour a small portion 
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of a moderately strong solution of tartar 
emetic into a test 
drops of a solution of bichromate of pot- 
assa of the like strength. The mixture in- 
stantly assumes a singular dun colour, as 
though a precipitate was falling, but after 
standing @ minute or two it assumes a beau- 
tifully fine green without any sediment. 
Under certain circumstances it is longer, or 
does net change at all, that is, when too 
much of the bichromate of potassa has 
been made use of. ‘The green has a finer 
appearance when the test is added in 
smulier proportions, but the first colour is 
not so sensible. Emetic tartar possessc s 
another property which 1 think has not 
been noticed, that is, in instantly robbing 
the tincture and the watery solutions of 
iodine of their colour; add to this, it also 
disperses the dark blue produced by adding 
starch to iodine. 
OPIUM. 

As there has always been some difficulty 
in testing vegetable poisons, it is necessary 
that as much time be employed in examining 
into their properties as possible, that by so 
doing, the veil that encircles them may be 
drawn aside, and they may thus appear 
before us as well understood as the mi- 
neral poisons. Amongst a number of ex- 
periments which I have lately instituted on 
the tinctura opii, I have stumbled upon 
two or three re-agents, which I conceive 
may be of some benefit to toxicologists ; 


consequently 1 do not delay to lay them 


before you. ‘The first and most sensible is 
the bichromate of potassa. This very useful 
test, when added in small quantities to 
highly-diluted laudanum, lets fall a very 
copious light-yellow precipitate, which is 
Soluble in muriatic acid, leaving the liquid 
of a dark-brandy colour. When caustic pot- 
assa is added to diluted tincture of opium, 
the tincture is decomposed, and lets fall a 
rather plentiful dirty-white precipitate ; 
but if a little of the mixture is poured into a 
test tube, and then applied to the flame of 
a spirit lamp, this precipitate after a short 
time begins to ran into flakes of # dark 
colour, and as the liquid becomes hotter 
they disappear. The mixture is then fine 
and clear, but as it cools, a part of the pre- 
cipitate is again thrown down. ‘This is, in 
my opinion, an excellent test ; the tincture 
may be diluted to almost any extent, till it 
is nearly colourless ; but still the change is 
effected, except that the flakes are not so 
perceptible. in conjunction with Mr. J.T. 
Cooper's test, the muriate of gold and a few 
drops of caustic potash, it will prove, I may 
confidently sey, of essential service, as it 
strengthens his re-agent, and places th 

poison in question almost beyond a doubt. 
But few of the tinctures undergo decom- 
position,when cold, with caustic potash, and 


glass, and add to it a few | 
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ia mentions this 
change with opium, yet it makes no allu- 
sion to its running into flakes, and disap- 
| pearing when beated, or re-appearing again 
when cold. On this property I bring it 
forwards as a test for laudanum, and | do 
not doubt but my assertions, on examina- 
tion, will be found established on firm 
| grounds. 


|though the 


ERGOT OF RYE. 


Though the ergot of rye, as far as I can 
learn, has never yet been made use of as a 
poison, yet that is no argumeut but it may 
be apphed to that purpose, either inten 
tionally or unintentionally. That it possesses 
poisonous properties cannot be doubted, 
when we have once beheld the remarkable 
effects which a very small quautity of it has 
in exciting the action of the uterus, as such 
therefore itis only a mark of prudence if 
we make every discovery in our power of 
the various tests and re-agents which it may 
possess, and thus prepare ourselves for any 
evil that may occur. The ergot of rye is 
but of late introduction into practice ; con- 
sequently it is yet imperfectly known ; but 
we have every reason to suppose, that as it 
becomes more common, recourse will oftener 
be had to it as a means of committing 
suicide. Opiates formerly were never used 
as poisons, because the world was almost 
unacquainted with them; but now, when 
|they are known to every one, they are as 
| often used for destroying life as any other 
drug. Such being the case, is there not 
every likelihood that the ergot of rye, at 
some future period, will be taken with the 
;same design, and thus require the means of 
discovering what it really is before a court 
of justice? 1 will now proceed to examine 
it. Caustic potash hws a very singular 
effect upon the tinct. secal. cornut. The 
following are the items :—to about halfa 
drachm of water add two or three drops of 
the tincture of the ergot of rye, then let 
fall into the mixture three or four drops of 
caustic potassa, and it instantly assumes the 
colour of cape wine, lighter or darker, ac- 
cording as there is more or less of the tinc- 
ture made use of. Apply this, in a test- 
tube to the flame of a spirit-lamp, and atter 
it has boiled for about half a minute or less, 
nay, sometimes before it has reached the 
boiling point, reddish woolly flakes, accord- 
ing to the colour of the liquid, not unlike 
the detonating cyanate of silver, begin to 
make their appearance, moving about the 
fluid, and as it cools falling to the bot- 
tom. The stronger the mixture, the more 
flakes are produced; and the deeper the 
colour, the redderthe precipitate. This is 
a very delicate test, and however highly the 
tincture may be diluted, providing enough of 
the alkali is added, the flakes are very per- 
ceptible. But the effects of this test do not 
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entirely rest here. The change which the 
potash produces on the diluted tincture, in 
turning it from a nearly colourless liquid 
to the clear shade of the best cape wine, is 
not of the least consequence, and though it 
alters the colour of almost all tinctures more 
or less, yet none of them are so power- 
fully affected as this; add to this, heat 
strikes it still deeper. Nitro-muriate of 
gold, after standing for some time, throws 
down a cloudy yellow precipitate from the 
tinct, secal. cornut. 


VARIOUS POISONOUS TINCTURES. 


It may be well to notice what effect the 
two tests just mentioned have upon a few 
of the other poisonous tinctures, and we 
shall then be better able to judge of their 
value over any single one. ‘The tinctures of 
hemlock and henbane are precipitated on boil- 
ing with caustic potash, in the same manner 
as the ergot of rye, and there would be some 
difficulty in distinguishing the precipitate 
belonging to the latter from that of the ergot, 
but for the assistanee rendered by the mu- 
riate of gold. With this test both tinctures 
are precipitated ; but that of the henbane 
is much longer in falling, and is perhaps 
not quite so plentiful. The hemlock is still 
more easily distinguished. The liquid, 
when the potash is added, has a greenish- 
yellow appearance, as have also the flakes, 
whereas the ergot-of-rye solution puts on a 
fine cape-wine shade, and the precipitate a 
reddish one. With the muriate of gold the 
tincture of hemlock is made turbid. None 
of the other tinctures are affected when) 
boiled with potash, but the gold test has| 
a rather singular effect upon most of them. 
From the tincture of digitalis, diluted till 
nearly colourless, it throws down a rather 
copious green precipitate, not unlike the 
powdered leaves of that plant, which being 
set aside for about a day, becomes of a dark- 
brick colour ; from the tincture of hops a se- 
diment is let fall, somewhat similar to that of 
the ergot of rye ; and in the tincture of black 
hellebore, after standing a length of time, 





it causes a muddiness, and afterwards a 


ESSAYS 
on 
ANIMAL ACTION, 
By Witt1am Dorson, Esq., Surgeon, 


Pimlico. 
No. VI. 
RESPIRATION. 


Ir has been considered that the motions 
of the abdominal muscles are active in 
breathing; that it is by their agency that 
the diaphragm regains its position in the 
chest. Sir C, Bell asserts, that ‘* when air 
is admitted into the lungs, that air is again 
expelled by the reaction of the abdominal 
muscles. These muscles compress the 
viscera, and by pushing them up, raise the 
relaxed diaphragm, preparing it for another 
effort of inspiration.” And he goes on to 
say, ‘Is it not obvious, that if the power 
of the abdominal muscles be lost, the re- 
spiration must stop?” No: if the abdo- 
minal muscles of a dog be divided trans- 
versely so as to expose the diaphragm, 
we perceive that this organ descends into 
the abdomen, and ascends into the chest, as 
efficiently as if the abdominal parietes had 
poor me entire. These phenomena I have 
frequently witnessed when dividing the par 
vaga below the diaphragm. 

This is very cogent circumstantial evi- 
dence. It proves, that without the assist- 
ance of the abdominal muscles expiration 
or the return of the diaphragm into the 
thorax can be accomplished. And does it 
not tend to prove the passiveness of those 
muscles in ordinary expiration ? 

Another argument more powerful than 
the last is, that the abdominal muscles are 
supplied by nerves of the voluntary class— 
by the dorsal and lumbar which imbue other 
muscles in which they ramify with the vo- 
luntary characters solely. Therefore on 
these data, I conceive, we may boldly and 


purple precipitate is produced, which ed-| fearlessly deny, that the abdominal muscles 
heres to the sides of the glass. These three! do or can maintain a perpetuity of action, 
last poisons, however, are by no means af-|that they are involuntary organs. I con- 
fected when boiled with a few drops of | sider them as mere passive agents in breath- 
cautic potash, consequently if their pre-| ing, being thrust forward during inspiration 
cipitates resembled in every point that of by the descent ofthe diaphragm throughout 
the ergot of rye, this difference would be) the medium of the intervening viscera, and 
enough to distinguish them. It would seem, | returning passively from the ascent or re- 
from the above observations, that the ve-|laxation of the diaphragm. 
getable poisons are not altogether unworthy, The abdominal muscles exert a consi- 
of further research ; and were it not that} derable influence over the movements of the 
the limits of my paper are already extended chest. But in what manner do they exert 
much further than I at first designed, 1 \ this influence? They check respiration, 
would devote a page or two more to the! and stop it, in obedience to the will ; the 
subject. jexperiment every one can perform. In 
Elland, near Halifax, June 19,1832. | holding of the breath, they prevent the 
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expansion of the base of the chest ; for 
this operation is distinctly a muscular 
effort; and if the abdominal muscles be 
not the sole egents in this act, they are the 
principal ones. 

When respiration is restrained for even 
a few seconds, a most uneasy sensation is 
experienced in the chest, and the seat of 
this anxiety is referable to the diaphragm. 
lt appears to arise from an instinctive and 
irresistible desire of the diaphragm to re- 
sume its contraction or to return to a passive 
state. It thus counterbalances the restrain- 
ing agents ; the pressure of the muscles on 
the exteriorof the chest. 

No sooner does the foetus emerge from 
its aqueous abode into an aeriai atmosphere, 
than it begins to breathe. 

During the fetal period, it is presumed 
that no animal or visible action is per- 
formed ; that none but the organic functions 
exist,—such as circulation, nutrition, 
growth, &c. But when the child is born it 
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contracts to admit the air, and expel it 
when its virtues are exhausted. The agent 
which excites these motions is the dia- 
phragm, and this organ is endowed with a 
power of involuntary action. 

Breathing must commence soon after 
birth, or death will ensue. Then ‘‘ where 
does the consciousness of necessity reside ?”” 
Not in the blood, we presume, nor yet in 
the lungs ; but I believe in the diaphragm? 
In the diaphragm, like the heart, there 
is a tendency to incessant motion during 
the life of the animel. But prior to the 
|natal period, the heart exists in perpetual 
jactivity, whereas the diaphragm is mo- 
|tionless. Nature so economires her ma- 
|chines, that whenever there is no necessity 
|for the actions of an organ she never ex- 
}pends it in vain. The heart appears to 
|move and circulate the fluids from the 
| earliest period of embryotic existence until 
| the extinction of life. But respiration needs 
The mother sup- 





| not to exist before birth. 


is brought into relation with the external | plies the embryo, or the fetus, with blood, 
world, and is subjected to its moral andj and in a fit condition for its growth and 
physical influences ; it is cut off from its| vitality. But when the materno-fetal se- 
mother, and has to subsist as an independ- | paration occurs, the child has to purify blood 
ent creature, A number of operations arise | for itself. Being unconscious that it has 


into existence, such as respiration and |to breathe there can be no desire to per- 
the voluntary movements, the external | form the operation, but so wisely and so de- 


senses, and the various secretion. 
Our next considerations, then, will be to 
ascertain, Ist. Why respiration commences 


instantly after birth. By what agency 
is the action induced? ¢nd, And where 
does the consciousness of necessity reside? 
3rd. ‘Ihe imaginative Buffon conceived 
that man might be made an amphibious 
creature. Ile commenced the elucidation 
on ** p»ppies ;”’ butexperiment soon deter- 
mined the fallacy ot the notion. He decided 
that the life of quadrumanous animals 
could not be preserved without the inhala- 
tion of air. And it is incontestably es- 
tab i-hed, that a regu'ar supply of utmo- 
spheric air is essential to the existence of 
every animute being. Even the plant which 
is fixed to the surface of the earth, and th: 
fish which dives in the ocean, and every 
animul that roams on the surface of the 
globe, all demand a constant supply of at- 
mosphe:ic wir. But the means by v«bich 
air is received and appropriated to the pur- 
poses of live, vary, as we rise or full, in the 
scale of vital existence. Vegetables, and 
some of the lower ord-rs of the animal crea- 
tion, absorb the air through their external 
porous surfaces without any recognisable 
action or destined apparatus. ‘Ihe fish 
species imbibes the air into their branchie 
or gills, many of them without any active 
effort ; but terrestrial! animals and the am- 
phibie pos-ess an active respiratory ap- 
paratus. They have lungs enclosed in an 
elastic case, which alternately expands and 


signedly is the mechanism of nature con- 
structed, that each individual part seems to 
know its office, and fulfils it without any com- 
pulsatory effort. For as soon as the fetus 
has bu: st through the trammels of its uterine 
abode, the diaphragm bounds into motion 
with alacrity and vigour, and sometimes 
fora century continues this motion. Why 
did not the diaphragm p!ay before birth ? 
We have shown that the action is unneces- 
sary. This ought to be sufficient to satisfy 
even the most sceptical mind. From de- 
liberate and intense inquiry I am disposed 
to consider respirstion as more a mechanical 
act than physiologists are accustomed to do; 
and that not only the performance and con- 
tinuance of this function derive their im- 
tluence from a mechanical agency, but that 
the very first motion derives its existence 
from « similar cause. 

How slight a pressure on the thoracic 
parietes will arrest the heaving of the 
chest, even in the adult! How essential to 
the free motions of the chest that it should 
be immersed in an wérial medium; and, 
further, that the density of this medium 
should be of an invariable and definite cha- 
racter! When wn animal is completely im- 





|mersed in water, the diaphragm cannot ex- 
| pand the chest; not arising, however, it is 
| presumed ,from the surrounding pressure, but 
{from deprivation of atmospheric air. But 
jwhen only the chest is immersed in an 
aqueous medium, breathing islaborious; the 


‘“*bather” feels the necessity of exerting 
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his voluntary muscles to expand the chest, | upon the surface of the placenta, in a very 
the power of the diaphragm being insuffi-| fine spongy substance, the interstices of 
cient. When the fetus is in the matrix, it) which were filled with yellow injected 
is contained in a resisting medium, and sur-| matter. On tracing the arteries he found 
rounded by textares of such dense charac- | that, having made a close spiral = 
ters, as to be incompatible with motion of| themselves, they were lost on the surface 
the fetal chest. But when the ebild has|of the placenta. On cutting into the pla- 
emerged from the uterus, the thorax is re-| centa, he discovered in many places ot its 
lieved from the pressure which it had pre-| substance, yellow injection, in otbers red, 
viously sustained. Life is evinced by motion | &c. ; in many others there were two colours 
of the limbs, and by an effort to breathe. | mixed. 

But sometimes this effort is so feeble as not! From these appearances Mr. Hunter in- 
to be perceptible until a few seconds have | ferred, ‘‘ that the arteries which are not 
elapsed, and frequently respiration is not | immediately employed in conveying nou- 
fully established for a considerable time. |rishment to the uterus go on toward the 
Occasionally, however, the very first re-| placenta, and proceeding obliquely between 
spiratory effort is loud and powerful. 1 | it and the uterus, pass through the decidua 
conceive that there is a disposition in the without ramifying. Just before entering 
diaphragm of the fetus to contract, and the placenta, after making two or three 
thus expand the chest, but that this con. | close spiral turns upon themselves, they 
traction is prohibited by the circumambient | open at once into its spongy substance, 
resistance, which no longer exists when the without any diminutionot size, and without 





foetus is expelled. |passing behind the surface as above de- 
| scribed.” 

————————————=———————= | Dr. W. Hunter's description of the vas- 

‘cular connexion between the uterus and 

STRUCTURE OF THE placenta, coincides with that _ brother, 

, : NT ** for it seems incontestable,” he observes, 

SURES SEASent A, | that the human placenta, like that of the 

AND ITs |quadruped, is composed of two distinct 


weeeeats ap ee Ls re _ parts; viz. an umbilical and a uterine ; 
CONNEXION WITH THE UTERUS. | that each of these parts has its peculiar 
(Analysis of a Paper by Dr, Rowent Ler, | *¥#tem of arteries and veins ; and that the 
: : circulation through these two parts of the 
| placenta differs in the following manner :— 
in the umbilical portion the arteries ter- 
Iw the year 1780 John Hunter presented |minate in the veins by @ continuity of 
a paper to the Royal Society in which he ‘canals, whereas in the uterine portion there 
claimed the discovery of the true structure are intermediate cells into which the ar- 
of the placenta, and of its communication teries terminate, aad from which the veins 
with the vessels of the uterus. His con- | begin, 
clusions were drawn from the dissection of Noortwych, Reederer, and Haller, had 
a woman who died undelivered, near the failed to determine ina satisfactory manner, 
full term of utero-gestation. The veins; the existence of a vascular connexion be- 
and arteries of the uterus were injected, tween the uterus and the cells of the placen- 
and an incision made throuzh its parietes | ta; and the opinions of the Hunters have been 
at the part to which the placenta was at- | received by ull anatomists to the present day. 
tached, Between the uterus and placenta | In the present paper Dr. Lee describes cer- 
lay an irregular mass of injected matter ;| tain appearances, observed in the dissection 
from this mass regular pieces of the wax of six gravid uteri, and many placente ex- 
passed obliquely between it and the uterus, | pelled in natural labour, which seem to de- 
which broke off, leaving part attached to monstrate, that a cellular structure does not 
that mass. On attentively examining the | exist in the placenta, and that there is no 
portions towards the uterus, they plainly |connexion between this organ and the 
appeared to be a continuation of the veins juterus, by great arteries and veins. 
passing from it to this substance, which} When an incision is made through the gra- 
proved to be the placenta. Other vessels,!vid uterus where the placenta does not ad- 
about the size of a crow-quill, were seen | here, numerous minute blood-vessels and 
passing in the same menaer, but not so| fibres will be observed passing from the inner 
obliquely. These, when examived, were|membrane of the uterus to the decidua. 
discovered to be continuations of the arte-| At the cireumference of the placenta, the 
ries of the uterus. The veins were next| membrana decidua separates from the other 
traced into the substance of what seemed membranes to pass between the uterus and 
to be placenta; but they soon lost the re- | placenta, and thus forms a complete septum 
gularity of vessels, by terminating at once interposed between these organs. The 


lately read before the Royal Society.) 
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chorion and amnion cover the fetal surface 
of the placenta, and between these two 
membranes and the decidua lie the ramifi- 


cations of the umbilical vein and arteries, | 


subdivided to an extent almost indefinite, 
and connected together by white slender 
filaments running in various directions, 
Such is the internal structure of the pla- 
centa, and it adheres to the fundus or some 
part of the uterus by innumerable flacculent 
fibres and vessels. With the fibres uniting 
the placental decidua to the uterus are 
mingled numerous small blood- vessels, pro- 
ceeding from the inner membrane of the 
uterus to the decidua, and these vessels 
exist universally throughout the whole 
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|seem to have examined the gravid uterus or 
its contents in the natural state, but after 
fluids had been forcibly thrownintothe hypo- 
gastric and spermatic arteries. ‘his arti- 
ficial process was followed by a laceration 
|of the deciduous membrane, covering the 
orifices of the uterine sinuses, and deposits 
| of injection were formed in the substance of 
the placenta, giving rise to the deceptive 
appearance of cells. That such was the fact 
is rendered more than probable by the re- 
sult of examinations made by Dr. Nimmo 
‘and Mr. Broughton, at Dr. Lee’s request, 
‘of the preparations of the gravid uterus in 
the Hunterian museum at Glasgow. In 
many of them the deposits of injection, 


extent of the membrane, There is no ves-| causing the appearance of cells, were evi- 
tige of the passage of any great blood-| dently the result of extravasation, 

vessel, either artery or vein, through the! No preparation in the collection seems to 
intervening decidua, from the uterus to the | have been expressly made for the purpose 
placenta, nor has the appearance of the ori- lof proving or disproving the fact, chat the 
fice of any vessel been discovered, even | decidua passes over the uterine surface of 
with the help of a magnifier on the uterine | the placenta ; but in reference to the pre- 
surface of the placenta; no cells are dis-|paration R. R., No. 159, Dr. Nimmo re- 
cernible in the structure by the minutest | marks, that no vascular openings are visible 
examination. Atthat part of the uterine|in the membrane interposed between the 
surface to which the placenta has been ad- | uterus and placenta. 

herent, there are observable a great number! Dr. Lee examined a preparation of the 
of openings, leading obliquely through the! gravid uterus in the museum of the Royal 
inner membrane of the uterus, and large | College of Surzeons of London, supposed to 
enough to admit the point of the little finger. have been put up by John Hunter nearly 
Over these openings in the inner membrane | fifty years ago. The deciduous membrane 


of the uterus, the placenta covered by de-|was everywhere covered with minute tor- 
ciduous membrane, is directly applied, and |tous blood-vessels, proceeding from the 


covers them in such a manner, that the ma-/fnner surface of the uterus, and filled with 
ternal blood, as it flows in the uterine |injection. There was no appearance of 
sinuses, cannot possibly escape, either into | vessels of any size passing between the in- 
the cavity of the uterus, or into the sub-/| ner surface of the uterus and placenta; but 
stance of the placenta | fattened portions of the injection were ob- 
When air is thrown forcibly ivto the|served in this situation, having in many 
spermatic arteries or veins, the whole inner | parts the form of thin layers, which had 
membrane of the uterus is raised by it; obviously escaped from the orifices of the 
but none of the air passes across the deci-/uterine veins. Elsewhere the injection 
duous membrane into the placenta, nor does | had lacerated the deciduous membrane, and 
it escape from the semilunar openings in the | formed deposits in the vascular part of the 
inner membrane of the uterus, until the at- | placenta, 
tachment of the deciduous membrane to the| From these facts Dr. Lee concludes, that 
uterus is destroyed. There are no openings | the human placenta does not consist of two 
in the deciduous membrane, corresponding | parts, maternal and fortal ; that no cells exist 
to the valvular apertures now described in|in its substance ; and that there is no con- 


the inner membrane of the uterus. 

Ifa placenta, recently separated without 
any artificial force, be examined, the sur- 
face will be found uniformly smooth, and 
covered with the deciduous membrane, 
which could not have been the case, did 
any large vessels connect it with the 
uterus. 

The placenta in a great majority of cases 
is detached, after labour, with the least 
imaginable force, which would be im- 
possible, if a union by large vessels, pos- 
sessing the ordinary strength of arteries and 
veins, actually existed. 

Haller, the Hunters, and Monro, do not 


;nexion between the uterus and placenta by 
jlarge arteries and veins. The deciduous 
membrane being interposed between the 
umbilical vessels and the uterus, whatever 
changes take place in the fetal blood, must 
result from the indirect exposure of this 
fluid as it circulates through the placenta, 
to the maternal blood flowing in the great 
uterine sinuses. 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 


Wesrminster, Mowrvay, June 25, 1832. 


RAMADGE versus WAKLEY. 


Before Mn. Justice Bosanqvet, and 


Gentlemen :— 


| called on bebalf of the plaintiff, and having 
been subjected to a long cross-examination, 
the alleged libel, originally published in the 
| 419th Number of Tue Lancet, was put in, 
and read by the officer of the court. It 
was substantially the same as in the follow- 
ing cause, but in the form of a letter, ad- 
\dressed To the Editor of the Lancet, and 





* | signed “ One.” 
Sreciat Jury consisting of the following | Je 2 


Mr. Serjeant Wipe then said—* That is 
my case, my Lord.” 


Benjamin Adam, Esq., Lower Homerton, | Mr. Waxkiey now rose, and expressed 


ackne y, merchant. 


}much astonishment at the learned serjeant’s 


Robert Henry Close, Esq., 10, Montagu declaration that that was his case, inasmuch 


Square. 
Charles Covk, Esq., 45, Doughty Street, 
Pancras. 


as the averments for the major part remained 
| unproved. 
The Judge, however, having decided that 


Abraham Cooper, Esq., 13, New Milman) sufficient had been proved for the case to 


Street, Pancras. 


|go to the jury, Mr. Wakley addressed the 


T. Eldred, Esq., Highbury Terrace, Isling- | jury on the facts as they bad been elicited 


ton, merchant. 


|in the evidence, and commented with much 


George Hadden, Esq., 15, Highbury Ter- | severity on the plaintiff's treatment of Miss 


race, Islington, merchant. 
John Hawkes, Esq., Upper Holloway, mer- 


chant. 
Robert Mundell, Esq., Cheyne Walk, Chel- 


sea. 

Michael Oppenheim, Esq., Mansell Street, 
merchant. 

John Rolls, Esq., King’s Road, Chelsea. 

William Thickbroom, Esq., Eaton Square, 
Hanover Square. 


John Tracy, Esq., 10, Brudenell Place, | 


merchant. 


Counsel for the plaintiff Mr. Serjeant 


Witoe, Mr. Serjeant Spanxiz, Mr. Apot- | 


Puus, and Mr, Wuire. 


Counsel for the defendant, Mr. Serjeant 


Bullock, and on his unjustifiable advocacy 
, of Jobn Long, the individual found guilty 
j}on a trial at the Old Bailey, of the man- 
slaughter of Miss Cashin. 

| Having concluded his address, the gen- 
| tlemen of the jury turned round in the box 
| to deliberate, and after a few minutes one 
/of them addressed the Judge with a view 
of ascertaining ifa verdict of‘ one shilling” 
| Would entitle the plaintiff to costs, and 
having been informed that it would, thev 
again deliberated for a few minutes, and 
| returned a verdict for the plaintitf— 

| *“* Damaces, One Farruino,” 


RAMADGE versus RYAN AND OTHERS, 





Jones and Mr. Kerry; but as Mr. Wax-} 
Ley addressed the jury and cross-examined} On the following day, Tuesday, the cause 
the witnesses on his own behalf, both these | of Ramadge v. Ryan, Renshaw, and Rush, 
gentlemen were prevented, by the e:iquette | was called on for trial before Chief Justice 


observed at the bar, from rendering him 
any assistance o,-enly in court. 

Attorney for the plaintiff, Mr, Wit- 
tiams, Ely Place, Attorney for the de- 
fendant, Mr. Lorry, King Street. 

Plea, the general issue—Not Guilty. 

In consequence of Mr. Wakley's absence, 
he having been unexpectedly detained in 
the country, the court was so obliging as to 
wait baif an hour, but not having arrived 
at that time, Mr. Serjeant Wilde intimated 
his right to commence, aud the Judge hav- 
ing assented, the learned gentleman opened 
the case in a very candid speech to the jury. 
Mr. Wakley entered the court exactly as 
the learned serjeant concluded his address. 

Mr. Serjeant Witpe then called Dr. Hue 
to prove that the plaintiff was a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians. Mr. 
Wakley having declined to cioss-examine 
the witness, Mr. Bradfoid, a surgeon and 
apothecary, residing in Fleet Street, was 


Tindal and a special jury. 
The four counsel for the plaintiff were 
the same as in the foregoing cause, and Mr, 
| Serjeant Taddy and Mr, Erle appeared 
| for the defendants ; in this case the defend- 
ants put in, in addition to the plea of the 
general issue, a plea of justification. 

Mr. Serjeant Witpe having opened the 
case, and called Mr. Bradford as a witwess, 
who gave testimony similar to that on the 
preceding day, the libel was put in and 
read, as fol ows :— 

«Twerpte v. Ramapot.—Dr. Ramadge 
was in attendance on a case of typhus; the 
patient (a young lady) was bled from the 
arm on a Friday, and eight dozen leeches 
(96) applied to the head and neck. On 
Saturday both temporal arteries were opened, 
—the patient farnted, and the apothecary 
(who was likewise in attendance) left her ; 
the nurse brought her round with wine and 





water, On the Sunday, another dozen 
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she 


leeches were applied, and immediately _ 


became delirious ; when Dr. Tweedie's 
vice was requested by the relatives. 

«* Dr. Tweedie having spoken apart with 
Dr. Ramadge, addressed Mrs. Reynolds, 
the sister of the patient, and said, ‘ That 
having attended before, he should be happy 
now to give his assistance to the young 
lady, but that Dr. Ramadge’s conduct in a 
late correspondence with John Long had 
been such, that no medical man of respect- 
ability could call him in or consult with him 
without injuring himself in the eyes of his 
brethren. That he (Dr. Tweedie) bore no 

rivate pique against Dr. Ramadge,—he 

lieved him indeed to be clever; but his 
character, as respected the above transac- 
tion, rendered it imperative for all me- 
dical men to decline acting with him ; 
and Mrs. Reynolds must choose which she 
would entrust. Dr. Ramadge replied in 
great anger, that he was a gentleman by 
birth, education, and profession, but that 
Dr. Tweedie was neither, * * * Dr. 
Tweedie answered him by turning coolly 
on his heel and walking out of the room. 
Dr. Tweedie was retained, and cured the 
atient by exactly opposite treatment. Dr. 

amadge (it is said) frequently is at sup- 
per with John Long.—Lancet.” 

** Dr. Tweedie has honourably and faith- 
fully discharged his duty to his medical 
brethren ; and we hope every one else will 
do the same. We are well aware who it is 
—and a medical man to boot—that makes 
the trio in these family suppers. Let him 
be warned in time. He takes upon him to 
defend this nefarious quack and man- 


s'aughterer in the face of the whole pro- | 


fession: let him take warning, or we will 
not spare him.— Ed. Med. Surg. Journal.” 
Mr. Serjeant lappy then aldressed the 
jury for the defence, and in the course of 
is speech observed, that he was prepared 
to justify the statements in the alleged 
libel, although his clients had offered an | 
apology to the plaintiff. The learned ser- | 
jeant reminded the court that the objec- | 
tionuble article was first published in Tur 
Lancer, and that it had merely been copied 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 30, 1832. 


Two causes, involving questions of al- 
leged libel in matters relating to medical 
journals and medical practice, were tried 
in the Court of Common Pleas, on Monday 
and Tuesday last. The disputed articles 
will be found at length in other parts of 
Tue Lancet, together with the respective 





awards of the juries. In the case tried on 
| Monday, Dr. Ramance was plaintiff, and 
| the Eprror of this journal defendant—plea, 


| the general issue—when, after a trial which 


| occupied the Court from ten o'clock until 
nearly four, a verdict was given for 
the plaintiff, with one farthing damages. 
| The defendant, 
' cause, was deprived by the etiquette which 
|is observed in courts of law, of the power- 
ful aid which otherwise might have been 


openly rendered to him by his highly emi- 


having pleaded his own 


nent counsel Mr, Serjeant Jones and Mr. 
Kewty. 
| ledges, with a grateful warmth of feeling, 


The defendant, however, acknow- 


| the assistance which he obtained from the 
learned gentlemen by their suggestions pri- 
| vately communicated during the progress 
of the cause. 

Devotedly as we are attached to the li- 
| berty of the press, we might have yielded 
a few of our columns to remarks connected 
with the trial of Monday, had we not been 
suddenly and unexpectedly checked by 


what we cannot avoid deeming the extra- 


into the defendant's journal. | 

At the close of this address Mr. Serjeant | ordinary result of the deliberations of Tues- 
Taddy called Dr. James Johnson, Mr. Bro- | Ri Dr 
die, und other medical gentlemen, to state | = : 6: thee 
their opinions respecting the conduct of Dr. | neither a friendly nor an unfriendly feeling, 
Ramadge as convected with his public vin-| te character of the alleged libel, and the 
dication of John Long. \. 2 : 

Chief Justice Tinpat in summing up re- | “i7cumstances under which ic was pub- 
marked, that since a justification had been | lished, compel us to look upon an award 


Entertaining towards Ryan 


pleaded, the apology formerly tendered to | 
the plaintiff could not now avail the de-| 
fendunts., The jury having retired to consult | 
for a short time, returned with a verdict | 
for the pluintiff,—Damaczrs, Foun Hun- 
prev Poynns. 


of four hundred pounds as an amount of 
damages unusually excessive. What acon- 
trast ! 
four hundred pounds on the Tuesday, as a 


One farthing on the Monday, and 
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compensation in damages for an injury of 
precisely the same extent in its primitive 
character! But mark! The journal against 
which the lowest coin in the country was 
given, is circulated to an extent beyond 
comparison greater than that publication 
the Editor of which is cast in half the 
amount of damages laid in the declaration— 
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hundred pounds were awarded against Dr, 
Ryaw and his publishers? Those who 
approve of the verdict given on the Mon- 
day, will of course be strongly inclined to 
question the propriety of the Tuesday's 
award, because it cannot be forgotten, in 
estimating the amount of damages granted 
in the two cases, that the prosecuted arti- 


the injury having been estimated by the | cle was first published in Tue Lancer, and 
plaintiff at eigbt hundred pounds in both | copied from that work into the journal of 
instances. Here, then, we have the effects| which Dr. Ryaw is editor, and Messrs. 
of what some would designate the “ glo-| Rensuaw and Rusu—the other defendants 
rious uncertainty of the law.” But the ex-|—publishers. There is however this im- 
pression receives not our assent, because the | portant distinction to be drawn between 


difference furnished by the instances before | the two cases. The Editor of Tur Lancst 


| 
us is surely attributable, not to ‘ the un- 
certainty of the law,” but to some pot 


tial variations in feeling and mind possessed L 


by the gentlemen who sat as jurymen on 
the two causes. 

Not having been present on the Tuesday, | 
it is not in our power to speak, from per- | 
sonal observation, of the demeanour of the 
individuals who composed the jury on that 
day; but with respect to the gentlemen 
who officiated as jurymen on Monday, their 
names and addresses will be found in a 
brief notice of the trial in another column. 
Holding as they do such honourable sta- 
tions in society, it would be impertinent 





were we to comment on their claims to re- | 


spectability. We cannot, however, refrain 


did not offer to “ apologise”’ to the plaintiff, 
and then go into court with a plea of justi- 
fication upon the record. Here was a dis- 
crepancy in the conduct of Dr. Ryavy, 
which his jury could not overlook without 
being utterly destitute of common sense. 
If an apology were called for, the offer, of 
one was handsome, generous, and consist- 
ent; but surely it could not eppear just to 
the upright minds of twelve impartial men 
to persist in an attempt to justify state- 
ments which, by the defendant’s own ad- 
mission, entitled the plaintiff to an apology. 
rhe jury, believing that Dr. Ryaw would 
not have proposed to apologize without a 
conviction that he was in error in making 
the publication in question, were necessa- 


from stating that these gentlemen paid the | rily compelled to consider that a persever- 
most scrupulous attention to the evidence, | ance in the plea of justification was little 
the arguments, and the summing up of the| short of an act of determined persecution. 


learned Judge, and that, whether drawing 
our inference from the pertinent questions 
proposed by them to the witnesses, or from 
the verdict of ** one farthing damages,”’ we 
believe there was not an individual in court 
who questioned either the purity of their 
intentions, or the soundness of their de- 
cision. And be it observed we make 
no exception here of the plaintiff, his attor- 


ney, or John Long, all of whom were pre- 


sent. Under such circumstances, who is 
to understand the grounds on which four 





The defendant in this cause either was, or 
was not, warranted in his offer to apolo- 
gize ; if the former, his plea could not ap- 
pear to the Court otherwise than an unjust 
one; if the latter, his proposal to apologize 
must have seemed to originate in a desire 
to screen himself from the consequences of 
an action for libel, rather than to render jus- 
tice to the plaintiff, or to protect the public 
from injurious practices. Although, there- 
fore, we are disposed to look upon the 
award of damages against Dr. Ryan, as 
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excessive in a marked degree, yet we must 
confess that he did not occupy before the 
Court that position which alone can be 
filled by an unflinching member of an up- 
right, independent, medical press. 





In founding a Hosprrat in connexion 
with the Uxiversiry or Lonpow, it is to 


411, 
sick and inquiring students, medical and 


surgical skill commensurate with the wants 
of both. An interference with the claims of 
patronage cannot, however, be readily tole- 
rated in these ‘‘ ancient institutions,” but 
in an establishment like the Lonpon Unt- 
versity, which has been thrown into pub- 
lic view by the increased light of modern 
times, it is to be hoped that no sacrilegious 





influence will be permitted to prevail be- 


be hoped that the Council will not be un. | tween the sick and their wants, and between 


mindful of one glaring omission, so strik- | the students and the prosecution of their 


ingly apparent in all the great eleemosy- 
nary medical institutions of this metropolis 
—we allude to the invariable absence of a 
stipendiary resident medical officer, always 
at hand to afford, at once, assistance to the 
sick, and clinical information to the stu- 
dent. Will the pubiic credit the state- 
ment that—with the exception of the Fever 
Hospital, where cases of surgery are not 
admitted—there is no such officer in this 
capital? There are resident chaplains, 
resident stewards, resident brewers, resi- 
dent cooks, and resident nurses, but resi- 


dent surgeons to afford immediate assistance 
to the wounded and bleeding victims of 


accidents, there are none! 


take not into this account the dispensing | 


apothecaries—the mere tools of the physi- 
cians, nor the ‘“ House-Surgeons,’’ as they 


are styled, who purchase their places by the | 


year from the superior officers of the esta- 


blishment. 


poor-—if they were almost destitute of 


funds, there might be some apology for the 


governors when they omit to provide com- 


Of course we | 


If the endowed hospitals were | 


The 


| not forget that men who shine as professors 


intellectual pursuits. Council must 


in the lecture-room, are often utterly in- 
‘competent to discharge the duties devoly- 
ing upon hospital practitioners. The pro- 
fessor's chair, therefore—merely as such— 
should not be recognised as the legitimate 
and certain stepping-stone to office in the 
establishment for the sick, for, should this 
precedent be admitted in the new institu- 
tion, the Council will only add another to 
the large number of human slaugbter- 
houses already existing in this metropolis. 
Well instructed from a sad and painful 
lexperience in the calamities which have 
arisen from the system of nepotism, which 
has so long flourished in our hospitals, the 
}members of the medical profession are ac- 
tively alive to every projected improve- 
ment in hospital government. Accordingly 
we find, that the proposal of the Council 
to erect a medical establishment, for the 
|uvowed double purpose of affording medical 
| gid to the sick poor, and information to the 


! pupils in the department of medicine, has 


petent resident officers; but when it is | elicited the most vivid feelings of satisfaction. 
recollected that the income of Guy's Hos- | But before the Council exert themselves with 


pital, arising from the hospital estates, | the public in furtherance of raising the ne- 


amounts to fifty-thousand a year, and that 
the hospitals of St. Thomas's and Bartholo- 


mew's, respectively, command sums reach- | 


ing about forty thousand pounds per annum, 
it is a scandalous, a wanton, a cruel neglect 
in the application of such princely re- 
sources, to omit securing for the suffering 


cessary funds, the public demand the regu- 
lations which shall govern the bestowal of 
the money. ‘ This,” they say, ‘ is a con- 
| dition precedent, which a well-disposed and 
respectable body eannot refuse to furnish,”’ 
and they require ‘ that the elections to all 


the offices of trust in the hospital shall be 
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influenced olely by the intellectual claims The Anatomy of the Th Gland. By Sir 
of the candidates, and that there shall be Astiey Coorsr, Bart., F.R.S., &c., &e. 
appointed a resident, ponperty comunsested ( Concluded.) 

medical officer, competent to render imme- Rowen cumicieg Go cate Ut fils 
diate aid in all cases that may be admitted, |. ious organ in the lower animals, the Ser- 
whether medical or surgical.” The sub-|jeant proceeds to its inspection in the 
scribers, we apprehend, will resolve that it) human subject. He describes it as formed 
shall not be remarked of this institution,— | of @ thoracic and cervical portion on each 
as of St. Thomas’, Guy’s, and Bartholomew's | side, the former situated in the anterior me- 


? #94 diastinum, and the latter in the neck just 
Hospitals, that the physicians and surgeons| ve (he fem bene af the stem, ant 


appear to reside at ae greatest possible, beneath the sterno-laryngeal muscles. Be- 
distance from them, with apparently no| tween two and three months of fetal life, 
other object in view than that of escaping | this gland is so small as to be scarcely per- 
from the discharge of duties, which bu-| ceptible. At three months its increase is 
manity and science alike call upon them to |" Proportion to the magnitude of the fetus, 
| and thus it continues to the seventh month, 
| when it enlarges out of proportion to its 
former growth. At eight months it is large, 
but at the ninth month it has undergone a 
official obligations as of very slender tenure, | sudden change, and become of a great size, 
and to regard the students as a species of | It increases after birth, and continues large 
game, which they have a right to pluck to the first yur, when it slowly disappears, 
| and the cavities cease to exist at the time 
|of puberty. Sir Astley has seen two va- 
rieties in the relative position of this organ ; 
; : the first was the vena innominata passing 
furnishes the Council of the Universiry through the gland; and the second the 
with a splendid opportunity for effecting in| same seen placed anteriorly to the cervical 
hospital government an efficient and noble lobes. [le never saw two glands precisely 
reform. We call upon them, therefore, to| alike in form. Sometimes they are round, 
reject every species of unworthy influence, | * other times of great length, and some are 
. {so thin that the serpentine arrangement of 
: | their lobes may be seen without dissection. 
tertained, and to come - Some frankly | At birth the thymus gland reaches half 
and boldly with a declaration that the hos | way down the sternum, and thence extends 
pital, when erected, shall be provided with | into the neck as far nearly as the thyroid 
a resident medical officer, and that that gland. It is connected to the sternum, and 
officer shall only be enabled to obtain his the origin of the sterno-laryngeual muscles, by 
station by means of the una!loyed influence | odicherqauitene. 3 acbenes er by 
ih Retr The effect of . 1 , |} the same medium to the pericardium; be- 
SRS. Cee am ed edge | fore and beside it are the internal mammary 
would act as a charm upon the tightened! arteries and veins. 
purse-strings of an intelligent community,| Sir Astley Cooper thus describes the 
and let loose a vast fund of wealth which | thoracic fascia :— 

** This fuscia is wanting immediately be- 
fh fa : hind the upper bone of the sternum, and, 
noblest purposes of humanity and science. leaving a space for the passage of the thy- 
mus gland, is attached to the edge of the 
first rib ; one portion of it passes upwards 
aud unites itself to the coats of the jugular 
_—___ veins, to the surface of the trachea, and 
joins the deep-seated fascia of the neck 
described by burns, 

*« The thoracic portion descends upon and 


fulfil. Deriving little or no emolument 
directly from the funds of these charities, 
the medical officers seem to consider their 





with an impunity not to be questioned, 


The establishment of the proposed hospital 


to cast aside all sinister views, if any be en- 


may be applied for ages yet to come to the 
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surrounds the arteria innominata, left ca-! sary to divide the arteries, veins, as well as 
rotid, and left subclavian arteries, and ex-|mucous membrane, because the arteries, 
tends itself on the coats of the aorta, cover-| veins, and membrane, unite the lobes to 
ing, oens and supporting each of the each other. 
vessels, inseparably connecting them) «These ropes are disposed on a spiral 
—— ee li a qe ae ger of| course aueiée central, or nearly central, 
Leen. oo of faanie ve a dog tthe S$ cavity, and this disposition of them is pre- 
Poet ate ety es fone at ae ven® | served by the arteries, veins, and mucous 
nae — ie ales i the | Membrane, by the division of which the 
first rib as far as its head, and is not only|°P** °° rat ana . ? 
joined to the curvature of the aorta and its; _‘‘ The spiral rope which constitutes the 
vessels, but also descends upon the trachea | S/and on the right side bas no communica- 
as far as the division into the bronchi. tion with that on the left, although the two 
‘Of all the parts that enter the chest,| glands are combined into one by cellular 
the esophagus is the least confined by this | tissue, yet in its usual formation, the gland- 
structure; as that tube requires that its | ular structure continues entirely separate. 
capacity should frequently change in the | This rope or chain is composed of lobes of 
act of deglutition, it was necessary that it | ‘different sizes, connected together by mem- 
should be but loosely connected to the sur-;>rane, and by smaller portions of gland 
rounding parts to admit of the necessary | which surround a large internal cavity. To 
changes in its diameter. To allow of this,| Proceed with the investigation, remove u 
the fascia forms a crescent from the first | V¢Ty thin superficial slice of each lobe, or 
rib on each side to the spine, leaving af several of these, and numerous little 
large space before the vertebra for the pas-  C@Vities will be seen, which may be set open 
sage of the esophagus. In other parts the | *fter the organ has been hardened in spirits 
upper opening of the thorax is shut by the | of wine, and these are the secretory cells 
fascia, being united to the nerves, arteries, | producing the fluid whieh issues so abun- 
veins, and trachea.” dantly. The lobes being farther examined, 


P . |beside their ceils, are found to contain a 
The thymus gland io formed of two dis-| small pouch at their bases which leads into 


. : : 
= bodies, which may be properly called a reservoir, so that the secretion which 
a right and left thymus gland. This organ/escapes finds a ready entrance into the 
is connected to the adjacent parts by an en- | cavity of the gland from which it may be 
velop of coarse cellular tissue which not | absorbed. 


only fixes it in its situation, but also unites; ‘‘ If a pipe be introduced into the gland, 
the twe glands of which it is composed, so and alcohol be injected, and the organ im- 


: . : - mersed in strong spirits, or a solution of 
po a a delicate dissection to sepa }alum, a large cavity will be filled, which I 
e them. . 


| shall call the reservoir of the thymus. This 

** When this membranous covering is re- | forms a general communication between the 
moved, the substance of the gland is ex- | different lobes; it begins from the inferior 
posed, which is found to be of the conglo- | part of te thoracic portion, and thence ex- 
merate kind, being formed of numerous|tends into the extremity of the cervical, 
lobes which are connected together by a! The reservoir does not maintain a straight 
second covering of reticular tissue uniting course, but passes in a serpentine direction 
the lobes to each other, and combining its | through the thoracic part of the gland, and 
parts by entering minutely inte its inter-|is somewhat more direct in the cervical 
Stices. |portion, With regurd to its size, it varies 

** The lobes of this gland differ in mag-|in different places, but generally is the 
nitude, but not one of them appears to be | largest near the centre of the thoracic, and 
larger than a pea, and they vary from that | it is least at the communication of the cer- 


of the head of a pin to the size above- 
mentioned. When the form of the thymus 
is strictly investigated, the lobes are found 
to be disposed in a serpentine direction 
around a cavity hereafter to be described. 
“The gland may be uvravelled, and it 
will be found to be composed of a rope on 
each side of which the right and left thymus 
is constituted, and on each of these the 
large lobes form knots, and it appears like 
a necklace of beads, but even these lobes 
may be farther separated. In order to suc- 
ceed in unravelling the gland, it is neces- 


vical with the thoracic part of the gland. 
In the cervical portion it increases, but is 
less than in the thoracic. When opened 
after being injected and hardened, its in- 
ternal surface appears to be lined by a 
smooth membrane ; but if it be at once dis- 
sected in water, this lining membrane is 
found to be of the mucous kind, for it is 
}rather villous than smooth, and instead of 
having a few red vessels, when filled with 
|a/ vermilion injection, it is found to be 
highly vascular, and the.arteries which are 
distributed to it may be seén meandering 
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upon its surface, and minately dividing so| ties or cells—7. A pouch of commani- 
as to redden every part of it. ‘cation exists between the lobes and the 

Pn a 5 omy oe _—_ _reservoir.—8. The gland has a central 

igamentous bandswhich| A ’ a 

Seale aioe of aparece m in various °*¥'tY oF veservotr.--9. This cavity == Se 
directions, and encircles the mouths of the Pemtne.—10. The reservoir is lined by a 
pouches; these bands are formed for the very vascular mucous membrane.—11. The 
purpose of keeping the lobes together, of | ropes of the gland pass in a spiral direction 
preventing an injurious yielding of the pa-| ground the mucous membrane which lines 
rietes of the cavity, and to give strength to. gems the reservoir, end ti ropes, by 


resist too great’'an occumulation of the se-| ch “4 
cretion. When the reservoir is floated in| “iting that membrane to each other, assis 


water, a number of small openings appear , in forming the cavity. 

upon its internal surface ; and ifa probe be) ‘The arteries of the thymus gland are de- 
introduced into these, it passes into the’ rived from the internal mammary, and supe- 
pouch at the root of the lobes, so that by | rior and inferior thyroideal arteries. Its 


these apertures the secreted fluid escapes| . ai 
into the reservoir. These orifices are not! ¥°!™% have a different course, for although 


so numerous as the tubes themselves, the , the internal mammary and thyroideal veins 
reason for which is, that each point commu- | receive small branches from this gland, yet 
nicates with more than one lobe. | the principal veins are those which end in 
«The boundaries or walls of the gland | the pena innominata. 

are full of secretory cells which are minute ; 

they communicate with one another and open | 
into the pouch of the lobes, and from the 
pouch into the reservoir.” 





Sir Astley hus only once been able to in- 
ject in the human subject the absorbent 
| vessels proceeding from an absorbent gland 
|of the thymus. Absorbent glands are found 

Sir Astley describes the best mode of at the upper part of the sternum in the 
dissecting and preparing this organ, to be mediastinum; also a small gland between 
the injecting of the superior cava with one | the thoracic portions, and some at the junc- 
coloured fluid, and the aorta with another, tion of the thymus with the jugular and 
by which means the blood-vessels of the | subclavian veins, where the principal trunks 
thymus are filled; then to remove it from | of the absorbent vessels at all periods of life 
its connexions, and dissect off its envelope | terminate. 
of coarse membrane. Its lobes being now The nerves of this organ are very minute, 
distinctly visible, an injecting pipe is to be | they are derived from filaments from the 
passed into the interior of the gland, and} par vagum, sympathetic, and phrenic nerves, 
the reservoir filled with alcohol, when not} ~ 


only it, but many of the secretory cavities 
besides, will be distended. It is then to be 
put for two days into spirits of wine or 
alum solution, and it will become hardened, 
The anterior surface nearly to the middle 
of the gland being cut off, and through the 
thoracic and cervical portions, an excelleat 
view is thus produced of all the parts of the 
thymus. Coloured gelatine, quicksilver, aud 
coloured wax, have all been employed for the 
purpose of injection. We may sum up the 
anatomical facts ascertained, thus briefly :— 
1. It is composed of a gland on each side 
united by cellular tissue.—2, It is formed 
of two cords, which when unravelled are 
of considerable length.—3. These ropes 
are coustituted of large and smuil lobes. 
—4. They are disposed in a spiral or 
serpentine course.—5. Each portion of 
the rope is a secretory structure. — 
6. The lobes contain secretory cavi- 





and assume a plexiform arrangement. 
In speaking of the physiology of the 
gland, the author thus proceeds :— 


“That an important function must be 
performed by an organ so uniformly found, 
of a size so large, of a highly vascular struc- 
ture, and secreting abundantly, no one who 
duly considers the subject, can for a mo- 
ment hesitate to acknowledge ; and for my- 
self | cannot subscribe to the opinion of 
those who think this gland is designed 
merely to fill a space which the lungs in 
their expanded state after the birth of the 
fetus may be destined to occupy in respi- 
ration. 

** If this had been the case, it would not 
have been a secretory organ, nordo | be« 
lieve that nature in her wisdom creates any 
part of the body upon such views or prin- 
ciples. 

“I cannot agree with the opinion that 
the structure of the thymus and absorbent 
glands is similar; one is conglobate and 
the other conglomerate ; one 1s firm and 


compact, and the other is loose und pulpy ; 
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the orie contains cells of considerable magni- | dropped into two or three times its weight 
tude when in a distended state, whilst in of water, and gently stirred about, will unite 
the absorbent glands the cavities are small, | with a part of it, and after a short time be 
and with so much difficulty traced that |converted into a gelatinous-looking mass. 
there is still a doubt if they be cellular or|This mass consists of a solid and of a fluid 
vascular. | part, and which may be separated from each 
“The office which the thymus gland is | other by mechanical means. 
designed to perform is evidently connected! ‘If the fluid from the thymus gland be 
with the fetal stages of existence, as it examined in a microscope, it is found to 
gradually lesgens soon after the child is|contain an immense number of white par- 
born, and even when the gland remains of | ticles, and a very small quantity of this fluid 
considerable bulk, its secretory cavities |in serum exhibits those particles in the most 
are much diminished. |satisfactory manner. It appears by the 
‘It has been already stated, that this analysis that this gland secretes all the 
gland secretes a gredt abundance of white | component parts of the blood, viz. albumen, 
fluid ; that it is situated between the veins in fibrin and particles, excepting that the par- 
which the great absorbent ducts of the body | ticles, like those of chyle, are white instead 
terminate ; that to each cornu is attached a/of being red. As to the muco-extractive 
large absorbent duct in the fetal calf, ca-| matter in the fluid, it is probably derived 
pable of being filled with coarse injection, |from the mucous membrane, which lines 
and that this vessel terminates at the junc-| the reservoir, and secretory cavities, of the 
tion of the jugular veins in the near inno-| gland. 
minata. This fluid, though constantly found, It appears to be an error, that this gland 
in the human fetus, having the appearance | continues for some time after birth to per- 
of chyle, viz. white like cream, but with a) >... the same office as that which it sup- 
small admixture of red globules, is not | : ; er P 
easily procured in sufficient quantity to make ported in the foetal state :—‘ I injected the 
it the subject of chemical analysis; but gland in a child of one month, and | found 
from fatal calves two or three cunces may | ‘bat the lobes had become quite thinned by 
be without nape | collected, and an abun- a the eo ee = pe 
. ain : remained, ut even one Of tuese Was par- 
dant opportunity afforded of ascertaining its | tially obliterated. Ina child o: four sauhe 


composition. ‘tl : see . i 
«The fluid thus collected from the calf|‘be reservoir was very small, broken 


has the appearance of cream slightly tinged | !nto several portions, and the weight of 
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with blood. Warm water dissolves a por- 
tion of it. Heat and alcohol coagulate it. 
Sulphuric acid not only coagulates but chars 
it. Nitric acid coagulates it firmly, first 
turning it white and then yellow. Nitric 
acid diluted precipitates a white solid from 
its solution in water, giving it the appear- 
ance of milk. Muriatie acid coagulates it 
firmly, and turns it white. 


which falls in long-extended threads, like 
the saliva in ranula.” 


Liquor potasse | 
converts it into a muco-albuminous matter, | 


jthe gland, which should have been in the 
fetus of nine months 240 grains, weighed 
only 45, lo a calf of four months, the 
gland is very large, yet the cells and re- 
servoirs will not receive one-half of the 
jinjection, which will enter in the fetus of 
nine montbs. 

| J will, therefore, put the following 
|query :—As the thymus secretes all the 
parts of the blood, viz, albumen, fibrin, and 
| particles, is it not probable that the gland 
\is designed to prepare a fluid well fitted for 
| the fetal growth and nourishment from the 


This fluid was sent by the author to | blood of the mother before the birth of the 


Dawler, of Richmond, to be analysed. 
‘The result of that gentleman’s analysis was 
this :—100 parts of fluid were found to con- 
tain 16 of solid matter; incipient fibrin ; 


albumen ; mucous and 


matter ; salts, consisting chiefly of muriate | 
and phosphate of potash, and phosphate of 


soda; of phosphoric acid a trace. 


“Tt was ascertained, that the presence 
of the very minute quantity of free acid 
destroyed the affinity of the fibrinous par- 
ticles for each other, for as soon as the acid 
was either saturated with an alkali, or fur- 
ther diluted with water, they then adhered 


muco-extractive | 


fetus, and consequently before chyle is 

| formed from food, and the process continues 
for a short time after birth, the quantity of 
fluid secreted from the thymus gradually 
declining as that of chylification becomes 
perfectly established ?” 


The author concludes his interesting 
pamphlet by a chapter on diseases of the 
| gland, and states that during 40 years prac- 
| tice he had met with but one example, that of 
a young lady 19 years of age, who suffered 
under a severe dyspnoea, and could scarcely 
}remain recumbent for a few minutes, A 
|swellivug occupied the inferior part of the 


together. A portion of the fluid on being|neck, at the upper opening of the thorax, 
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and projected above the clavicle upon each 
side, The swelling had existed for many 
years, but of late had suddenly increased. 
Antiphlogistic and soothing measures were 
resorted to, with only slight and transient 
relief; she grew daily weaker, her legs 
became wdematous, and she could not sleep 
but in the sitting posture, and then with her 
head inclined forwards ; for the moment the | 
head fell back, the pressure of the tumour 
on the trachea made the dyspnea into- 
lerable. She ultimately died, worn out by 
irritation, On examination of the body, | 
the disease was discovered in the thymus 
gland, which appeared of a yellowish-white 
colour, and was divided into several large 
lobes, the reticular texture of the gland was 
found filled by a white pulpy substance. 
The disease appeared to be of the fungoid 
kind. 

The plates by Child are excellent, and the 
work altogether is equally worthy the at- 
tention of the student of nature, and the 
regular book-worm. 








BOTANIC GARDEN, CHELSEA. 


Wednesday, 13th June, 1832. 





Oxr of the Messieurs Lowe Wheeler 
ives demonstrations of botany here every | 
ednesday. He is evidently endowed| 
with a portion of good sense, and is upon} 
the whole a fair lecturer. In the imagina- | 
tion of many people, however, this family is | 
intimately associated with ideas of rainy | 
weather, owing, perhaps, to the peculiarly | 
gloomy and pluvious physiognomies which | 
distinguish them. This is against the | 
Lowe Wheeler before us, who has the cba-| 
racter so strongly marked that if it be true 
that Medusa’s head was a general solidifier, 
Mr. Wheeler’s is nothing less than the uni-} 
versal solvent. As a lecturer, however, | 
the owner has some good qualities,—a clear 
head, a good mode of expression, and 
some elocution, He is worth a host of 
such grandiloquent pedants as Gilbert 
Burnett and some others of that kind. He 
indulges, however, too much in digression 
upon topics only remotely relevant to his 
subject, such indeed as the young student 
cannot fully apprehend or remember. 
He follows in his course the plan adopted | 
in the elementary work of Sir James Smith, | 
treating, first, of the physiology of plants ; 
secondly, of their forms and classification ; 
and, thirdly, of their economic and i 











cinal applications. There is some reason 
to question the excellence of this arrange- 
ment, even in an introductory book. For 


if, in imparting knowledge, it be wise to 


ursus the same track as in seeking it, it is 
obvious that the external forms and mutual 
resemblance, or contrast, of vegetable bodies, 
would first impress the imagination, and pre- 
cede any inquiry into the more occult points 
of growth—of culinary or medicinal vir- 
tues. But in a course of what are professed] 
called ‘‘ demonstrations,” tomake noes 
ed orations on physiological and vegeto-che- 
mical phenomena at the commencement, is 
injudicious. How can a dissertation on the 
gravitation and centrifugal force of the 
planets, or on the ligature of the aorta in 
the human subject, be with propriety in- 
truded into a demonstration of the roots of 
plants. If Mr. Wheeler wishes to display 
his reading, he ought not to do it at the 
expense of the student’s time. The object 
of the course should be, to bring frequently 
before the pupil’s eyes those botanical facts 
which he cannot learn elsewhere, under a 
methodical arrangement which will ma- 
terially strengthen his remembrance of 
them. 


The majority of students whom we meet 
with in this garden appear to conduct them- 
selves in a very gentlemanly manner. A 
few of them, however, are complained of, 
Before the demonstration this morning, 
old Flora Macdonald, the master of the 
Company, spoke of the injuries inflicted on 
the plants by the heedless portion of the 
students, and stated that several rare and 
delicate specimens had, by these means, been 
completely lost. A valuable plant maimed 
in this way, was exhibited; the terminal 
appeared to have been cropped off. It is 
extremely vexatious to see such injuries 
inflicted on valuable plants ; but it is possible 
that the mischief on the present occasion 
was accidental, and though deserving re- 
proof, yet not meriting the term ‘ depre- 
dation,” the appellation bestowed on it 
probably in ignorance of its meaning by the 
guardian in question. 

We shall occasionally refer to the bo- 
tanical transactions in this garden. 





CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Several Correspondents shall receive 
private answers in the course of next week. 


We are sure our Correspondent Mr. D, 
will excuse our non-insertion of his reply to the 
remarks which app in the ob print that 
has attacked him. If worthy of his notice at all, 
the answer should appear in the journal which con- 





p [tained thocemarts. 


